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THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: AN EDITORIAL 


n this thirty-third volume the Journal comes under new edi- 
| torial direction. To signify the transition its typography has 
been modernized and a brighter cover adopted. Besides altera- 
tions in format the reader will note the increase in the size of 
the annual volume (from approximately 480 pages to approxi- 
mately 560 pages), and also the shift of the volume year to 
accord with the calendar year.’ These changes have been made 
out of a desire to increase the efficiency and legibility of the 
Journal, and its usefulness to its readers. 

Efficiency and good appearance are, of course, essential in a 
publication bent on giving the best possible service to its readers. 
But far more fundamental for the inward life of a journal are 
the editorial policies that will lead either to its vitality or to 
its stagnation. It is fortunate that no editor newly selected to 
take up the responsibility for an older established journal feels 
free to experiment rashly with its pages. Traditions have become 
established, and with justification its readers and contributors 
expect a certain stability and continuity in policy. Provided they 
are not followed blindly, these traditions are the safest guides 
to prudent editorial action. 

The traditions of this Journal are distinctive and its place in 
the psychological world unique. Now that it is about to enter 
a new period in its history, the editor considers it timely to review 
the story of the Journal from its founding to the present, and 
then to describe as well as he may the outlook for its future. 


First Periop (1906-1921) 
A third of a century ago Dr. Morton Prince, eminent Boston 
physician and lecturer at Tufts College Medical School, felt that 


‘Volume 32 was completed in December, 1937, by the publication of a double 
number. Ever since its first appearance, April 1, 1906, citations to the Journal have 
ed the awkward handicap caused by the occurrence of two volume numbers in 
ich calendar year, and conversely, by the existence of two yearly dates for each 
lume number. The annoyance is now removed. Volume 33 will coincide with 
938; Volume 34 with 1939, and so on. In place of the awkward quarterly titles 
or single numbers, January-March, April—June, etc., the names of the first month 
n each quarter alone will be used, the four numbers bearing the dates, January, 
April, July, and October. So far as possible, issues will be published at the beginning 
of each of these four months. 
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the time was ripe to establish a periodical that should focalize 
the rapidly growing interest in forms and causes of mental abnor- 
mality. Accordingly, he planned a journal that might “ subserve 
the interests of both medical science and psychology.” “The 
Journal,” he wrote, “is primarily intended for the publication 
of articles embodying clinical and laboratory researches in 
abnormal mental phenomena.” In the following statement of 
the scope of the new Journal, reprinted here from its first issue, 
one easily senses the psychological temper of the times, a temper 
set by the brilliant and somewhat dramatic investigations of 
Charcot, Janet, and of Prince himself. 


The held of investigation includes, for instance, such subjects as hysteria, 


hallue lvions, di lusions, amnesias, abulias, aphasias, fixed ideas, obsessions, 
deliria, perversions, emotions and their influence, exaltations, depressions, habit 
neuroses and psychoses, phenomena of hypnosis, sleep, dreams, automatisms, 
alterations of personality, multiple personality, dissociation of consciousness, sub 
conscious phenomena, relation of the mind to physiological processes, neuras 
thenic and psychasthenic states. 


The introductory number of the Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology appeared on the first of April, 1906. Dr. Prince was 
its founder, its owner and its editor. He selected as associate 
editors Hugo Munsterberg, James J. Putnam, August Hoch, 
Boris Sidis, Charles L. Dana, and Adolf Meyer. The first number 
contained four studies which taken together are representative 
of the scope of the Journal during the first fifteen years of its 
existence. Janet contributed a paper on the pathogenesis of com- 
pulsions, and Bechterew one on the nature of hypnosis, while 
Putnam wrote on Freud’s new method of treating hysteria 
through “ Psycho-Analysis,” and Prince himself contributed an 
article on religious conversion. 

The Journal was issued bi-monthly from 1906 to 1921. The 
annual volume contained between 400 and 500 pages. The initial 
subscription rate was three dollars per volume, being raised with 
Volume 6 (1911) to four dollars, and again with Volume 13 
(1918) to five dollars. No further increases have been made in 
the price of subscription. 

Between 1910 and 1925 (Volumes 5-20) the Journal was the 
official organ of the American Psychopathological Association, a 
society which Prince himself had founded. (This long connec- 
tion was finally terminated when it seemed to Prince unwise to 
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jeopardize the eclectic character of the Journal by continuing 
it as the “official” organ of a society that had by 1925 many 
other outlets for its productions.) In announcing the afhliation 
in 1g10 Prince expressed the hope that medical practitioners 
would now find the Journal more serviceable than ever. At 
the same time he felt obliged to apologize to the general reader, 
whose sensibilities he feared might be hurt by the inclusion of 
franker studies in sexual pathology. Such studies, he explained, 
would henceforth be necessary owing to the new discoveries of 
Sigmund Freud. But there seem to have been no protests at 
the Journal’s departure from decorum. 

From 1914 to 1921 the Journal also served as the official organ 
of the Psycho-Medical Society of England, an organization which 
was absorbed after the war by other British associations then 
being formed. An Assistant Editor was appointed for the British 
Isles, the services of a London publishing agent engaged, and 
other gestures of friendliness to England made, reflecting no 
doubt the well-known pro-ally enthusiasms of the editor. 

Until April 1921 (i.e., through its first fifteen volumes), the 
periodical continued along the original lines laid down by its 
founder. Prince and the Journal were inseparable and almost 
indistinguishable. It is true that at various times he shared the 
editorial labor with others. From <1g08 to 1912 J. E. Donley of 
Providence served as Assistant Editor, being joined in 1910 by 
another Assistant Editor, Ernest Jones of Toronto. In ro12 
Donley was replaced by J. S. Van Teslaar of Boston. From 
1915 to 1921 Jones, who had moved to London, served alone 
under the new title of Assistant Editor for the British Isles. 
During the war-time absence of Prince in Europe, E. E. Southard, 
an Associate Editor, took over editorial direction of Volume 12 
(1018). Thus, in keeping with his hospitable and exuberant 
nature, Prince shared the Journal with others and welcomed 
them to the editorial staff; yet he himself as the Journal’s editor- 
in-chief, manager, owner, and most influential author, was the 
only person to place any lasting mark upon its policies for the 
first fifteen years of its existence. 

The war, however, was a turning point in the Journal’s destiny. 
After returning to America, decorated by Serbia, Japan, and 
France, and at the height of his fame, Prince felt ready to retire 
from the routine responsibility of the Journal. With Volume 16 
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(1921) he was able to put his new plan into effect, and his active 
editorial supervision of the Journal ceased in that year. He was 
then 67 years old. Until his death in 1929 he remained nominal 
editor, writing occasional editorials and making friendly 
suggestions to his “ Codperating Editor.” 


SeconD PeEriop (1921-1937) 

Prince’s revolutionary plan of 1921 called for a broadening 
of the scope of the Journal to include the field of social psy- 
chology. His interest in this field had developed in part, no 
doubt, through his wartime experiences, and in part through 
the personal influence of McDougall, whom he added to his 
staft of Associate Editors in 1913. The conviction grew in 
Prince’s mind that there was a basic dependence of both 
abnormal and social behavior upon the same underlying “ mental 
mechanisms "—instincts, complexes, repression, dissociation, sug- 
gestion, and the like. Though this dependence is today taken 
for granted, it must be pointed out that Prince was one of the 
first to recognize the connection clearly, and the very first to 
foster a publication devoted to both provinces of psychological 
science. 

To accomplish the broadening of the Journal’s sphere Prince 
invited F. H. Allport, then an instructor at Harvard, and later 
professor of psychology at the University of North Carolina, to 
become the Codperating Editor. The ownership and nominal 
supervision remained in Prince’s hands. The title first adopted 
was The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, 
shortened in 1925 to the more convenient form it now has. 
Coincident with its new editorial policy the Journal turned from 
bi-monthly to quarterly publication. Volume 16 itself was a 
lean one containing only 283 pages, but within a year the annual 
volume had regained its normal size. With very few exceptions 
from 1906 to 1937 the volumes of the Journal contained between 
400 and 500 pages. 

At the time it was formed the liaison between abnormal and 
social psychology seemed to many readers to be something of 
a tour de force, and to many it still seems so. (Recently in the 
councils of the American Psychological Association, now owner 
of the Journal, a movement was on foot to restore it entirely 
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to the original sphere of abnormal psychology and _psycho- 
pathology.) But the argument for maintaining the liaison is 
fully as valid now as it was in 1921, and deserves to be reviewed. 

A five-page editorial introducing Volume 16, the first under 
the Prince-Allport editorship, set forth that argument. Briefly 
stated it was as follows: The subtle and evasive phenomena 
with which social psychology must deal can be explained only 
with the aid of a thorough-going dynamic psychology. Almost 
the only fundamental. explorations of the dynamics of human 
behavior had come from the delvings of psychopathologists. 
Consequently, social psychology had inevitably to lean upon 
their discoveries. Of special importance were the investigations 
of motivation, fear, repression, unconscious conflict, obsession, 
rationalization, compensation, symbolism, magical practices, trau- 
mata, the roots of delinquency, maladjustment, and social inade- 
quacy. In short, social psychology then, as now, drew its 
understanding of social conduct from the revelations of funda- 
mental determining conditions laid bare by the vivid and basic 
researches of abnormal psychology. 

This tie between the two branches of psychology was the only 
one to which the editors of 1921 gave their attention. Since that 
time, however, many other bonds have been disclosed, all of 
which might be invoked to justify still further the dual aspect 
f the Journal. For example, it is now commonly acknowledged 
that the study of social psychology not only receives light from 

researches of abnormal psychology, but in turn illuminates 
them as well. There is, nearly everyone today admits, a factor 
of social etiology in mental disorder. The neurotic personality 
of our time (or of any other time or place) can be understood 
best if the nature of the prevailing “social pressures” is known. 
The excessive competitiveness of American culture, its sex repres- 

n, the conflict between its contradictory codes of Good Samari- 

nism and the Devil-take-the-hindmost are often translated into 
states of frustration and personal conflict, thereby becoming 

tent causes of neurotic disorder. Were it not for the peculiar 


inxieties engendered by the excessive demands of the social 
nvironment, many individuals would escape neurotic difficulties 
together. Or, to put the same point in another way, the person 
who is abnormal is one who has not been able to make the 
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exacting grade required by the culture in which he lives. Abnor- 
mality thus, in part at least, reflects a serious failure in the delicate 
process of socializing the personality. 

Abnormal and social psychology are linked in yet another 
way. When a mind becomes disordered, its conscious content, 
the symbols it uses, its delusional mold, and the character of its 
compulsions, all show unmistakable dependence upon the pre- 
vailing ideology and practices within the culture. The peculiar 
cannibalistic compulsions and the Windigo delusion from which 
the deranged Ojibwa suffers, described in this issue by Dr. 
Landes, clearly demonstrate this dependence of the morphology 
of insanity upon folklore and preéstablished social attitudes. 

Further, the very concept of abnormality depends in part upon 
prevailing social standards. Unusual individuals in different cul 
tures are valued in quite different ways. In some cultures a 
certain type of personal eccentricity will be rewarded and 
acclaimed. In another it will be exorcised or institutionalized. 
Shamanism, certain sexual aberrations, theopathic delusions, are 
not approved in America in 1938; but at other times and in 
other places such deviations, though unusual, are regarded as 
an ideal state to which the ordinary mortal may aspire. Granted 
that there are likewise absolute criteria for determining abnor- 
mality, more of them perhaps than the cultural anthropologists 
like to admit, still it is true that the values of a culture at any 
given time have much to do with the diagnosis of abnormality 
and with the social policy adopted for the punishment or 
treatment of deviating individuals. 

All these arguments may be regarded as justifications for 
strengthening the bond between social and abnormal psychology, 
and at the same time for maintaining the dual character of this 
Journal. Yet it should be added perhaps, in all frankness, that 
there are grounds also for looking upon the Journal’s bipartisan 
ship as not obligatory and not inevitable, but as being, on the 
other hand, merely permissive and defensible. The historical 
truth turns out to be that most of the contributions to its pages 
pertain either to the one field or the other—to abnormal phe- 
nomena or to social phenomena—but rarely to both. The inter 
dependence of the two subjects often seems, in short, to be more 
a matter of theory than of fact. This situation is made clear by a 
glance at the contents of the Journal since 1921. The balance 
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has been fairly even: roughly 50 per cent of the articles have 
pertained wholly to social psychology, only 10 per cent to both 
social and abnormal, and the balance to abnormal psychology or 
related subjects. 

Yet this very fact brings us again to the need for continuing 
this Journal in its dual role. Psychologists in America require 
an outlet for their productions in both fields of investigation; to 
restrict the Journal to either province alone would work hard 
ship upon the other. It may be that in the future, when the 
demand for expansion becomes imperative and the resources for 
such a step adequate, it will become advisable for the American 
Psychological Association to divide the Journal, restoring it to 
its original scope, and creating a new periodical to serve the 
rapidly expanding science of social psychology. But until such 
an event occurs—if it ever does—the Journal is fortunate in being 
left in undisturbed possession of its two interdependent subjects. 
For the present at least it is free to break down as well as it 
may the barriers that still exist, by fostering both branches of 
psychology and by encouraging their interpenetration. 

To return now to the chronology of the Journal, there were 
two events of major importance in 1925. With the first number 
of Volume 20, H. T. Moore, of Dartmouth College, became 
Cooperating Editor to replace F. H. Allport, who in that year 
resigned his connection with the Journal. In 1926 Moore 
accepted the presidency of Skidmore College and moved the 
editorial office of the Journal with him to Saratoga Springs, 
where it remained until July, 1937. For eleven years Moore 
carried the heavy editorial responsibility for the Journal in 
addition to his burdensome duties as college president. 

The second important event of 1925 was Prince’s offer of the 
Journal as a free and unencumbered gift to the American Psy 
chological Association. The periodical was in a sound condition 
financially, and *rince’s motive was solely to provide for the 
Journal after his death in a way that would “insure its being 
continued as a high grade, scientific journal, and not the organ 
of any special ‘ school.’” This far-sighted offer was made with 
only one proviso, a fortunate one for the Journal. Prince wrote 
in his original offer to the Association: 


The only condition that I would make in donating the Journal, and if it be 


accepted by the Association, is that any profit that may accrue after paying all 
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legitimate expenses, shall be used solely for the benefit of the Journal and its 
subscribers, and shall not be used for any other purpose. . . 


The deed of gift was executed early in 1926, the Association 
being represented in the transaction by a committee consisting 
of E. G. Boring (chairman), J. E. Anderson, and W. M. Marston. 
On the first day of April, exactly twenty years after its founding, 
the Journal became the exclusive property of the American Psy- 
chological Association. By vote of the Council Prince was 
invited to continue as Editor and Moore as Codperating Editor. 
Having arranged the affairs of the Journal in this satisfactory 
and generous way, Prince continued his nominal editorship and 
oversight until his death, August 31, 1929. 

Until 1937 no further changes occurred in the management 
of the Journal. Under Moore’s editorship it continued in its 
steady course, receiving a constant flow of contributions from 
both branches of psychological investigation, and holding its 
own among the rapidly multiplying psychological journals. 

When Moore resigned his post, the Board of Editors of the 
Publications of the American Psychological Association elected 
the present editor to fill the vacancy. For purposes of historical 
record it may be said that the actual transfer of duties took place 
July 1, 1937. But owing to the large accumulation of manu- 
scripts on hand accepted for publication, and to the inevitable 
delay in putting into effect changes of policy and style of print, 
the intervening numbers of the Journal (Volume 32, Nos. 2, 
3-4) are best regarded as transitional between the retiring and 
incoming editorial directorships. With the present number the 
new editorial supervision becomes fully effective. 


OvuTLooK (1938-) 

From this synopsis it appears that the third period of the 
Journal’s history opens with its affairs in good order. Its greatest 
asset is undeniably its long tradition of service, extending back- 
ward almost a third of a century; for under the editorship of 
Morton Prince and his codperators it established itself as one 
of the important mediums of publication for the psychological 
profession. 

As a first step in meeting the responsibilities of his new assign- 
ment the editor-elect chose a Board of Consulting Editors, 
representing in equal proportions the interests of abnormal psy- 
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chology and social psychology. The members of this Board are 
Edna Heidbreder of Wellesley College, Floyd H. Allport and 
Henry T. Moore, former editors, James Q. Holsopple of the 
New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, Carney Landis of the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, New York City, Ruth Benedict 
and Henry E. Garrett of Columbia University, and David Slight, 
Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Chicago. These 
authorities in their respective subjects have generously agreed 
to aid the editor with advice and counsel, and to make recom- 
mendations to him regarding the acceptance and rejection of 
such manuscripts as he may refer to them, thus performing for 
the Journal more active service than is customary among many 
groups of associate editors. 

Needless to say, the most important and most exacting task 
with which any editor is faced is the selection of manuscripts 
for publication. It is, of course, impossible to state in advance 
all the criteria by which an editorial decision is made, but it 
may not be amiss in this first issue under new editorship to 
indicate some of the important considerations that lead to the 
ultimate decision. 

The first consideration, obviously enough, is the amount of 
space (560 pages annually) available in relation to the number 


contributions on hand. If five times as many articles are 
eived as can be printed within the prescribed limits of space, 
it is clear that four of these articles must be rejected to every 
that is accepted, unless the editor is willing to mortgage 

the pages of the journal for years in advance—a most undesir- 
ble policy. While a lag of six months in publication is not 
ordinarily serious, a longer delay is unwelcome both to the 
ithor and to the reader; if the lag is more than twelve months, 


journal becomes stagnant, and creates the impression of 
illing behind the times. 

The editor is likewise constrained to keep a fair balance 
between articles devoted to the problems of abnormal psychology 
ind those devoted to the problems of social psychology. In gen- 
eral, more of the latter are received. But since it is expressly 
stated in the agreement signed by Prince and the representatives 
of the A.P.A. that the interests of abnormal psychology shall 
never become secondary, the editor is especially watchful for 
solid contributions from this field of investigation. 
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To be acceptable for publication an article, whether extended 
or brief, should represent work that is clearly significant for 
psychological science. There are, to be sure, many ways in 
which a contribution may achieve significance. It may repre- 
sent painstaking, sustained, and well-assimilated experimental 
research on a special and limited problem. Or it may be a 
broad theoretical study interpreting the researches of others, or 
it may merely state an hypothesis deserving the attention of all 
investigators who are concerned with the problem at issue. A 
significant article may be synoptic in scope, or limited to some 
one small but important detail. It may be long or it may be 
short—though never longer than is necessary to establish the 
point in question. 

The significance of a paper should be clearly evident to the 
reader. Too often an author unfairly burdens the editor and 
reader with the responsibility for finding the hidden significance 
in his paper. An article that states its problem clearly, relates 
its contribution to current thought upon this problem, and 
reaches legitimate conclusions that are either new or clearly 
corroborative of other studies, seldom runs the risk of concealing 
its significance. 

Closely related to the criterion of evident and articulate sig- 
nificance is the requirement of workmanship. Clarity of expres- 
sion, uniformity of citations, completeness of references are essen 
tial in a satisfactory manuscript. Every editor knows to his 
sorrow the contributor who ts in too great a hurry to be rid of 
the pains of authorship, and who sends his paper to a journal 
before it has been sufficiently rewritten and checked in each 
detail. 

Book reviews, based on thoughtful and critical evaluation of 
recent psychological publications, will be welcomed as no less 
important than original articles. In a science as controversial 
as psychology, and especially in fields where the contributions 
are as uneven in quality as in abnormal and social psychology, 
the role of the critic is indispensable. Discriminating reviews 
of significant books offer the most effective means of fulfilling 


the critic’s function. 
By glancing at the cover of this number the reader will see 
that the contents of the Journal fall into three divisions. In 
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accordance with this plan, its pages are open to three classes 
of contributions: 

(1) longer original studies in abnormal and social psychology, 
either theoretical or experimental in nature, that take 
adequate account of the contemporary state of the problem 
they are treating, and draw conclusions having clear-cut 
significance for the progress of psychological science; 

(2) shorter articles and discussions, reporting in brief the 
results of significant experiments, or containing critical or 
interpretative statements regarding psychological issues of 
current interest; 

(3) book reviews that give candid and critical evaluations of 
current psychological literature, in as terse a form as the 
subject permits. 


This third department of the Journal will be edited by Professor 
Edna Heidbreder, and all communications pertaining to reviews 
should be addressed to her at Pendleton Hall, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

The editor closes this historical report and statement of policy 
with the assurance to the Journal's readers that their suggestions 
and criticisms are always welcome. His term of office is limited 
and his position is one of trust. He is acting merely as a rep- 
resentative of the members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, who are the ultimate owners of the Journal and the 
final arbiters of its destiny. The success of the Journal depends 
upon its ability to aid in the intellectual and professional growth 
of those who read its pages, and its chances for such success 
will be greater if readers will share with the editor their 
suggestions for its improvement. 
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THE ABNORMAL AMONG THE OJIBWA INDIANS 


BY RUTH LANDES 


Columbia Uniwersity 


HE Close relation between psychoneuroses among a particular 
f fects and the cultural mode of life is little understood at the 
present time, but both among psychiatrists and among students 
of culture the importance of the problem is gaining recognition. 
The ethnologists’ contribution to a clearer understanding in this 
matter has been belated; it has had to wait for the posing of the 
problem itself. Hence the anthropological literature usually 
yields only puzzling descriptions of running amok among 
Melanesians or of that unfamiliar syndrome called arctic hysteria 
among the northern people of Asia and latah among the southern. 
These descriptions afford little insight into the structure of the 
disorders. Hardly any attempt has been made to articulate them 
with the conflicts and modes of life of the people among whom 
they are found. This articulation, however, is the essential con- 
tribution which the anthropologist can make to the study of the 
psychoneuroses, and one which is important to a better under- 
standing of disorders in our own culture. 

For three years I have been in close touch with the Ojibwa of 
Southeastern Ontario, an Algonkian-speaking people of the sub- 
arctic area, among whom psychic disorders are frequent and 
severe. Every society is not equally provocative of psycho- 
neuroses and in many cultural milieux grave disorders do not 
flourish to the same marked extent as among the Ojibwa or our- 
selves. The Ojibwa, however, flooded me with stories about their 
“queer” and “crazy” characters, demanding that I hear them 
and lingering over them as people of other tribes do over hero 
tales. It was not until I had reached a certain understanding of 
the tribal institutions and values that I could appreciate these 
case histories. In turn they threw a floodlight upon the objec- 
tives favored by Ojibwa culture, the matters most highly valued, 
the matters ignored, and the ways in which these urgencies 


‘See Landes, R., Ojibwa sociology, Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. XXIX; Ojibwa woman, op. cit., Vol. XXXI; Ojibwa religion, in manuscript. 
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15 
enhanced or tortured individual lives. In the following discus- 
sion I have attempted to present briefly the interrelation between 
the culture of these people and the psychic disorders that are so 
markedly prevalent among them. 

The Ojibwa today live much as their forbears did a century 
ago except that getting a livelihood has become more difficult 
because of the encroachment of the Whites. They are a sub- 
arctic people situated at the farthest margin of the north tem- 
perate region. During long frozen winters that begin in October 
and thaw out in March, they provide themselves with the game 
and fur which are their essential economic resources. For them 
spring and summer are short interludes that punctuate the serious 
calendar of winters. 

They occupy a scrubby pine country provided with no great 
resources for either Indian or White. In the days before inten- 
sive colonization, certain numbers of the solitary caribou, deer, 
moose, and bear frequented the region; today only a few of these 
animals are found in the hinterland, and the caribou are gone 
completely. Upon these animals the Ojibwa have always placed 
their chief reliance, using the meat and fat for food, the bones 
for crude implements, the tendons for thread, the large viscera 
for cooking pots, some glandular parts for medicaments, the 
skull and shoulder blades for objects used in religious services, 
and the hides for clothing. As the density of these animals has 
always been slight, and is today at its slightest, the Indians scatter 
widely to insure the greatest returns. They hunt singly, each 
man claiming many square miles as his exclusive hunting domain. 
Need drives them so far apart that ordinarily they do not meet. 
Each man is alone in his hunting world, shut off not only by his 
great lands but by the difficult stretches of ice and snow, by 
storms, clouded skies, and very low temperatures. Usually he 
is accompanied by his wife and immature children, and these are 
the only human society he keeps. 

The Ojibwa also trap fur animals, having done so intensively 
at least since the days of the voyageurs. But, except for beaver 
and muskrat, such animals are of secondary importance, in their 
estimation, and are caught chiefly for the trade. Though all 
traditional thought is focussed on the large solitary animals, the 
returns on fur figure largely in individual budgets. These fur 
animals are sedentary, and the Ojibwa conserve them by selec- 
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tive killing and by allowing sites to lie idle for periods that vary 
from a few months to some years. 

A man’s hunting territory also includes at least one deep stream, 
pond, or lake, so that he is provided with all the water he needs. 
Usually there are some fish in his waters, and the women set 
nets low in the lake for a winter catch. From the virgin forest 
he obtains bark and wood for the wigwam, dishes, fire, utensils, 
traps, canoes, and snowshoes. All an Ojibwa hunter’s important 
economic needs are satisfied by the resources of his grounds. 

With the thaws of late March, Ojibwa families leave their 
hunting grounds for the groves of maple-sugar trees. The sugar- 
making begins with the first running of the sap, and two or more 
families work together on the same sugar grove, carefully pre- 
serving the separateness of each household. The sugar groves 
are, however, only a temporary stopping place in the concerted 
movement toward the summer village sites. 

Five to fifteen small families meet every year in these villages 
at some body of fresh water where fish, wood, and berries are 
plentiful. A village is an aggregate of autonomous households, 
and has no official organization. The village life is the tradi- 
tional way of spending the summer, and involves a sociability 
contrasting sharply with the winter’s isolation. The families, 
especially in the smaller villages, are closely related: one village 
consisted of an aged couple, and the several households of their 
married sons and daughters. In the larger villages, and also in 
some small ones, more distant relatives—related by blood and by 
marriage—are represented. Sometimes there are families not 
known to be related but which have been invited by some house- 
hold with whom they are on intimate terms. The locale belongs 
by tradition to the families inhabiting it, a tradition which binds 
the neighborhood with strong sentimental ties. “Mine” and 
“thine ” are categories now given a certain collective content; the 
lake, for example, belongs to each family dwelling around it, and 
also to the village. The collectivity is felt most strongly when 
one village meets another, as on visits, or when an outsider visits 
a village. The awareness of the collectivity is minimized greatly 
in intra-village activities, but there is tacit acknowledgment that 
every village has rights in the village territory, whereas a man 
does not allow this even to all members of his family during the 
winter on the hunting grounds. 
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The families move in slowly and are established by June. The 
activities characteristic of the summer make their appearance: 
games, war-parties, religious ceremonies, visits, marriages, adul- 
teries and divorces, puberty celebrations, berry-picking parties. 
There is a crescendo of activity that reaches a great climax some 
time in early August. Through visits, games, and ceremonies, 
the villages touch and mingle with one another at moments— 
high moments—when the village blends into the tribe, and a 
man is at the farthest remove from the isolation of the winter life. 

In the meantime the wild rice has been maturing, and by the 
latter part of August the people move off to the aquatic beds. 
Each family moves off by itself, following its own arrangements 
in respect to the company it keeps and the rice bed it prefers. 
Ricing time is over by the second or third week of September, 
and with it goes the last of the year’s sociability. The single 
families begin moving to the winter grounds. They dawdle 
along, shooting the departing ducks, trapping by the way, and 
catching some postseasonal fish. Slowly they penetrate the 
hinterland, until by early in October they are established in their 
winter lodges. The thermometer has dropped low by this time, 
there 1s a good deal of snow, and by November each family is 
locked in for the hard winter. The year’s cycle is over and a 
new one begun. 

Definite traits of personality are fostered within this economic 
framework. In the winter time, to all intents, the family lives 
alone in the world. It consists of a man, his wife and his imma- 
ture children. They are trained to think of all the woods about 
them and of all the animals in the woods as exclusively their 
own. Only this one man has claims on these animals. Though 
he can invite another person to range the grounds with him, 
such invitations are seldom extended, because of the scarcity of 
game. It is difficult enough for one man to wrest a living from 
the woods; it is almost suicidal for two to exploit the same woods. 
Consequently, invitations make careful stipulations of conditions: 
they are extended for short periods only, hours of work and 
numbers of traps are regulated. Sometimes a starving family, 
finding its grounds barren, wanders onto another man’s terri- 
tory and begs for brief hunting privileges. These are extended. 
But an uninvited outsider on the grounds is a trespasser and can 
be shot at sight. 
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The hunting lodge, or birchbark wigwam, is situated at about 
the center of the range. It “belongs,” in their parlance, to the 
wife, who stays there with the young children. The woods and 
the hunt are the man’s, and he leaves the wigwam almost every 
day for his quarry. Sometimes he stays away for days or weeks 
at a time, returning home only to rest. The wigwam is the place 
where a hunter eats his evening meal and sleeps, not where he 
lives. He is driven out by the insistent need for food, and by the 
insistent fear of failure. 

The hunter feels himself to be a man at bay, fighting cosmic 
forces which he personalizes as cynical or terroristic. The north 
wind is a trickster supernatural, brooding over defeats in his 
mythological past, venting his spleen on warm-blooded man. 
The ice and snow are sometimes friendly, when they serve to 
cripple the tenderfooted deer, but often evil when they shape up 
into powerful, hostile, cannibalistic skeletons called windigo. 
The game is controlled by a master spirit, sometimes whimsical 
but often at the beck of sorcerers. More realistically, the hunter 
knows that the changing courses of the wind direct the migra- 
tions of the animals unpredictably, that a dearth of snow allows 
them to escape him, that soft snow shows them his tracks, and 
that for these and other incalculable reasons they do elude him. 

But he must insure his food supply, he must control the ani- 
mals. His family shares his tense feeling. Almost from the day 
of his birth, the boy is told that he must be a hunter. He is 
given a toy gun, a toy bow and arrow, and pea shooters, and 
encouraged to strike at things. When a boy of three playfully 
flings a stone at a bird and to his surprise strikes it dead, his 
parents give him a feast, to which they invite the seasoned 
hunters and the sorcerers of the neighborhood. He is goaded 
on to be a man. His mother teaches him to set traps; soon his 
father takes him on short trips to teach him the ways of the 
woods. All the rules of the hunt are drilled into him. His 
father ends him tools, and allows him the temporary and con- 
ditional use of the grounds; he is in training for his early man- 
hood when he will own his personal means of livelihood. 

The women serve the men, storing and cooking the meat they 
bring, tanning and tailoring the hides. The mother serves the 
father in this way, the sister serves the brother. More and more, 
as the children grow older, the home becomes a working place 
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monopolized by the women, while the woods are for the men. 

Though the women work in company, the men do not. The 
father sends his son on trails and tracks separate from his own, 
and a precocious boy early acquires his own grounds. One boy 
of twelve, for example, a thoroughly competent hunter with 
grounds a considerable distance from his father’s, returned home 
only at long intervals to give his materials to his sister. All the 
stress is On separateness, aloneness, self-sufficiency, especially for 
the men. Affectionate demonstrations are tabooed in the family, 
a prohibition so strong between brother and sister as to amount 
to ceremonial avoidance. This avoidance has not so much a 
sexual allusion as an economic one. The boy must be adequate 
to himself and free of sentimental ties; his ambitions must never 
be dulled or qualified by his reliance on another. This aloofness 
does not, however, seem to breed hostility or shallowness in the 
family affections, which generally appear strong. A man’s 
parents and siblings are usually his nearest and dearest whom he 
defends in feuds and gens obligations; they are the only per- 
manent fixtures in his world, the only human beings a child ever 
sees in the winter months. 

Rather than rely upon the weak and competing humans around 
him, the boy is told to seek a patron and companion among 
supernatural beings. From his earliest years he is trained to 
starve, and with years and strength he trains to starve more and 
more severely. This voluntary, ceremonial starving—performed 
amidst relative plenty—mimics the fate he dreads, and for which 
he pities himself enormously. Seeing the world powers as super- 
natural personalities, he projects his views upon them, and 
believes that the sight of his plight must move them to great bene- 
factions. “My grandson,” such a benefactor must say to him, 
“I grieve to see you suffer. Let me show you what to do with 
your life.” And the supernatural reveals a vision of power, where 
the suppliant sees himself an extremely successful hunter, or at 
other times a successful warrior, doctor, lover. Time and again 
he starves, supplicating the supernatural one, striving to achieve 
closer and closer contact with him—* so that I can almost touch 
him ”"—striving to imagine that he himself is the supernatural. 
For comfort, confidences, and aid he turns to his supernatural 
companion, whom he visualizes often in the shape of the great 
animals he desires to kill. 
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He has learned to do all this under the guidance of his parents. 
But they never discuss the vision or dream with him. The power 
it reveals is the boy’s personal property, the most valuable in the 
Ojibwa world. To talk about it is to profane it and to be 
denuded of it. People learn about it through inference, noticing 
small ceremonial observances, offerings of tobacco, and hearing 
mumbled invocations. And when it is known that a person has 
“ power,” people’s respect mounts, and they stay away from him. 
He is thrust still farther into aloneness with his guardian spirit. 

The winter world of an adult man is therefore bounded by the 
hunt. He is hounded by insecurities that have a certain basis in 
reality, but that are enormously aggravated by the taboos on social 
intercourse and by the conventional anxiety over failure and 
success. Most of the time he lives alone in the forest, appealing 
to his shadowy guardian, fencing with shadowy forces of climate 
and luck. 

Equipped with these habits of the winter, the Ojibwa man 
moves into the summer village. He has been enormously 
exhilarated by the spring, by the release it has brought from the 
snowbound woods, by the promise of rats, fish, and growing 
things, and by the movements of families that it precipitated. 
The trek to the sugar groves speeds up talking, joking, and 
quarreling. Village life further intensifies his life, but it makes 
him uneasy. Something akin to claustrophobia sets in. He is 
irritated by the numbers of people close around him, they hem 
him in, they invade his privacy, they are unknown forces he has 
no means to control. He feels impelled, therefore, to reduce 
them to some kind of order; he must subordinate them; he must 
achieve the kind of lone ascendency to which he was accustomed 
in the winter. 

But this is difficult. Ojibwa culture does not provide a tra- 
ditional hierarchy in which a man can find his place and in so 
doing a measure of stability. He can only continue wary and 
irritable, wondering about his status in the people’s eyes. 
“What do they think of me? Do they know how many deer I 
killed? I wonder if they are jealous of me and want to kill me. 
What did so-and-so mean when he said this, and did not do that? 
I must watch him. Does he plan to get the jump on me? Does 
he want to make a fool of me? What is he doing now?” 
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These are the thoughts of the usual Ojibwa, given expression 
during drunkenness and in the security of his home. 

The competitive games, with sides made up of village mem- 
bers—though sometimes each side represents a village—often 
break up because a man finds it unendurable to be linked with 
a team-mate who threatens to equal or surpass him in skill or 
achievement. A team-mate’s success is a pointed comment on a 
man’s adequacy, a sneer, and it rouses the despair and the fury 
that an Indian feels when foiled in the hunt. He mutters 
threats: “Some day you'll hunger . . . some day you'll sicken,” 
and, like the hunter, he invokes the aid of his guardian spirit. 
Combat then ensues between the two men, open or muffled, by 
means of knives or sorcery, a combat which may continue for 
years and until death. It passes into a family feud, the obliga 
tions of which may descend to the children. Combat is also 
often violent and open between the victor of one side and the 
defeated champion of the other. Knives or guns are drawn, with 
resulting injuries or death, and then the combat is transferred to 
the field of sorcery. When, despite all kinds of retaliation, a 


others refuse to play with him. This was the case with a famous 
woman runner, unrivaled in the tribe by either sex, who carried 
off all prizes for about twelve years, undeterred by slander, envy, 
knife-cuts and sorcery. She had outdone her tribesmen, who 
penalized her success by withdrawing from her all opportunity 
for the exercise of her skill. 

Suspicion very commonly takes the form of suspecting others 
of adultery with one’s wife and one’s wife of unfaithfulness. 
The chances are even that the suspicion is well founded, but 
jealousy is rife with or without cause. One man, desperately in 
love with his young and docile wife, so valued her that he lived 
in constant fear of losing her. He mistrusted his own happiness, 
and in time gave up all manly and necessary occupations in order 
to be on constant watch. Her innocence failed to reassure him, 
and when his tormenting doubts made him abusive, she left. 
Now, he said, he knew she was a bad woman; but as he was not 
really convinced by his own mistrust, he hung around the men’s 
gatherings for gossip that would confirm his suspicions. For 
years he did so, even hiding from the men in bushes, to allow 
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them fullest rein in their possible slander, but never a word did 
he hear about his wife. Then he was miserable indeed. 

Village life rouses all the dormant ill feelings of relatives, 
though they live in separate domiciles. They measure the per- 
formance of conventional obligations, and are inordinately sensi- 
tive to fancied slights. In extreme cases a man anticipates 
starvation or death by sorcery even from his own father-in-law; 
similarly, it is from his daughter or son that a man sometimes 
anticipates commitment to the Indian police. 

Some men go far beyond petty fears and recriminations. They 
must assert themselves over all others in the community. These 
men are the shamans or sorcerers, men possessed of visions giving 
great power in one or several specialized fields. They are superior 
hunters, diviners, doctors, warriors, lovers. What they wish they 
get through the great visions, and all men dread them because 
of their control of the fates. These men are characterized by an 
outstanding lust for power, and by an equally great vulnerability. 
They demand submission and cowering from the people they 
meet, and almost ceremonial signs of fear. They sense scorn*in 
anyone’s merest well-being. A woman’s light laugh once floated 
by a shaman dozing in the grass; thinking she was ridiculing 
him, he muttered (or was thought to), “ You laugh too much,” 
and through his guardian spirit, it is said, caused her to fall into 
a pathological melancholy. Another shaman thought a boy had 
noticed him defecate in his drunken stupor, and to punish the 
anticipated gossip, he caused the boy, it is believed, to be para- 
lyzed for several years. Not all shamans are so occupied with 
ideas of personal reference and with the need to defend them- 
selves. These are the more normal medicinemen, called “ good 
shamans,” but they have not so much power as the others. The 


latter are called “evil . . . greedy . . . they live only to kill,” 
and are not considered normal. They have the most power and 
the greatest successes. They also suffer the greatest misfortunes. 


They fall sick and their wives and children die. This is sup- 
posed to be because they use evil medicine too often and 
in too great quantities. After its work is done, the medicine 
is thought to return “home” to its “owner,” the shaman, and 


there because of its nature it spreads misfortune. A shaman goes 
into his more powerful, evil, abnormal phase with open eyes, 
warned of the boomerang by tradition and his relatives. One 
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“ good” shaman said to his “evil” brother, “Why do you kill 
your grandchildren? Why don’t you stop your work? You'll 
be left alone pretty soon.” His brother listened silently, but did 
not halt his career. 

When a shaman is considered to be too powerful, when he is 
too successful, mutters too many threats, practises too much 
sorcery, inspires too much fear, the whole village grows panicky 
about him, and projecting its fears and bitternesses, views him as 
the supernormal and abnormal cause of all suffering. This is 
the state such a shaman really strives for, but it carries its own 
doom. For when the village is goaded too far, it “ gangs up” on 
the offender and kills him. This happens rarely, however, and 
in the one case about which I know in some detail the villagers 
were too frightened to kill the shaman openly. Craftily, they 
made a ceremonial dance in which the old man held an honorific 
position, and fed him poison with his food. As he lay stuporous 
and dying, the people danced by in their regular round and 
kicked him. They did not kick him openly, “ because his rela- 
tives were there,” but they had all the catharsis they needed. The 
man’s own daughter had given the villagers permission to kill 
her father, who had tormented her as much as the others. 

In the summer village the evil shaman is the most quarrelsome 
in the games, most suspected of rape and adultery, the relative 
most feared and held responsible for misfortunes. The summer 
is for him a field day of threats, for he is concerned with his rela- 
tive position in the community and alive to slights. One of his 
favorite threats is this to a hunter, “ Next winter you will starve.” 
If the intended victim is a shaman, magic combat ensues imme- 
diately and can drag on for years until the death of one or both. 
The victor is assumed to have the stronger power, but the feud 
can be passed on to the descendants. Tales of such combats are 
among the most heroic of the Ojibwa. 

Unlike normal people, evil shamans are supposed to use only 
magical weapons. “ Balls of fire” (will-o’-the-wisp) are the mis- 
siles of evil (sometimes these are thought to be the shaman him- 
self), and they are seen near the house of the victim or sometimes 
near the house of the aggressor. They are seen in summer or 
spring, but they are most dangerous when seen in the winter 
near a man’s lonely wigwam. The ball indicates that the 
aggressor has sent his spiritual agents to chase game away, which 
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means sure death and agony. Unlike many other peoples, the 
Ojibwa employ no counter-magic; their only resort is to kill the 
source, the aggressive shaman. 

These “bad” shamans, who suffer from ideas of persecution 
and inspire the same, also have grandiose ones. By innuendo 
and certain observances they let people know that they are power- 
ful because they have received visions from the most powerful 
spirits, like the thunderbird, the turtle, the snake. With time 
and success, they change from suppliants to equals of these spirits. 
The final step is to declare themselves the spirits themselves. 
One man said he was the thunderbird, and told about his pre- 
foetal life in the heavens with the thunderbird family,’ and 
another man, Chief George, called himself “the manitou,” a 
designation which carries blasphemous affect for the Ojibwa. 

The most powerful shamans pass through the same stages, 
which are anticipated by all—ambition, ascendency, the formation 
of persecutory and grandiose ideas, terroristic behavior, combats 
and ultimate punishment by their own or another’s “ medicine.” 
They seem never to experience a lasting feeling of accomplish- 
ment, but need unending reassurance of increasing magnitude 
until finally they harass themselves into insanity (by the Ojibwa 
definition). The price of greatness is self-destruction. 

Ojibwa ethos,* therefore, is saturated with anxiety, which has 
a realistic basis in the often recurring periods of starvation. To 
alleviate this anxiety an Ojibwa may not depend upon the sup- 
port of his fellows, whom he characteristically regards with envy 
and suspicion and from whom he expects similar unfriendly 
emotions. The individual who gains prestige is one who exerts 
power over people for his own private ends; and when he is 
successful, he is regarded not as having attained security, but as 
having become more vulnerable. The neuroses and psychoses 
which flourish in such soil are conditioned by this ethos. They 
are severe anxiety neuroses with special reference to food, and 
they manifest themselves in melancholia, violence and obsessive 
cannibalism. For all these manifestations the Ojibwa have one 


term: windigo. 


This is an tobiographical form found among the neighboring Dakota, but only 
rarely among the Ojibwa It lends itself in the latter case to the shaman’s paranoid 
but it d not seem to have the same meaning among the Dakota 

The characteristic spirit, the prevalent tone of sentiment, of a people or a com- 


munity.” Oxford English Dictionary 
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Windigo is a mythological and supernatural figure, a giant 
skeleton made of ice, that flourishes in the wintertime only and 
is an insatiable cannibal. It epitomizes all those unhappy souls 
who die of starvation in the winter. It is a frenzied character 
who howls and crashes through the land, threatening swift and 
horrible doom. The insane person is said to be possessed by the 
windigo spirit, compelled to obey its demands. 

The mythic windigo, since he is a creature of ice, is said to die 
in the summer and to be revived in all his malignancy in the 
winter, and the Ojibwa see in this a rationalization of the fact 
that windigo pathologies appear in the wintertime and are allevi- 
ated in the summer. They will sometimes even suffer a windigo 
to live through the summer in the hope that this period of relief 
will effect a cure. It is more common, however, to take advan- 
tage of the supposed summer enfeeblement of the evil spirit to 
despatch the violent windigo, killing him and allowing the corpse 
to smolder for four days. 

Windigo, as we shall see, manifests itself differently in differ- 
ent persons, but the Ojibwa regard it as a unit. The onset is 
wit drawal into a melancholia. Almost universally the imme- 
diate cause is threatened starvation on the winter hunting 
grounds, a menace which the hunter attributes to some threat 
made during a summer quarrel, probably by some shaman. He 
lies inert, said to be brooding over the possibilities of cannibalism, 
wanting to eat men and yet afraid. His family around him 
look to him like luscious beavers heavy with fat. In his lucid 
moments he describes himself as sad because he wants to eat 
them but is not motivated strongly enough to get them. He 
neither eats nor sleeps and seems insensible to all about. The 
next stage is that of violence, which may follow almost imme 
diately or only after a considerable period. In the non-shaman 
this is commonly a compulsive carrying out of his cannibalistic 
desires. The Ojibwa say that these sufferers are possessed by 
the windigo spirit sent upon them by a sorcerer, and that the 
victim must serve the windigo’s appetites as his own. He ceases 
to brood on defeat, and all his internal conflict yields to the one 
fixed idea: that meat be supplied him. He kills his family quite 
coolly, as he does any usual food object, and eats them. The 
home supply lasts a long time though he has an inordinate appe 
tite, and when he has exhausted that supply, he wanders for more. 
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Only his death can restore safety to the community, and the 
windigo sufferer in this stage invites his own doom. Some 
people so afflicted even command their relatives, in their lucid 
moments, to burn them as windigos upon the pyre. Windigos 
in this phase of their suffering are to the Ojibwa a greater terror 
than the evil shaman, for insane cannibalism is the ultimate 
monstrosity. 

There are occasional instances of windigo cannibalism among 
the Ojibwa that are not regarded as due to the malevolence of a 
sorcerer. Persons so afflicted are not known to suffer any acute 
melancholia. They are quiet and retiring and execute their 
murders without show, perhaps through craftiness, perhaps 
simply in a depressed, dissociated mood. In one extraordinary 
case, a woman asked her young son (as usual, in the winter) to 
kill his father because she wanted to eat him. He docilely agreed 
and struck the man on the forehead as casually as though he were 
a dog. Through the winter some siblings were killed, until only 
the mother, his sister, and himself remained. He and his sister 
then decided to kill their mother, and when they had exhausted 
her meat, they set out to find other Indians. As it was now 
spring, they expected to meet relatives at the sugar groves. On 
the way the boy, because he was hungry, killed his sister. When 
he met his relatives and was questioned, he said that his family 
had died. They noticed some of his sister’s meat in a pack on 
his back, but he told them that it was porcupine meat. He was 
quiet and caused no trouble, but the people did not like him, for 
he always hung back and was caught staring at fat children. 
Once he slept with a male cousin, and wakened him by feeling 
his body to see if it was fit for killing. Finally his uncle had a 
dream in which the whole situation was revealed. He decided to 
kill his nephew, but before the execution he asked him why he 
ate people. “Because my mother told me she wanted to eat my 
father,” he simply said. 

We may suppose that it was in a dissociated state that he com- 
mitted his deeds, since cannibalism is horrible to the Ojibwa, and 
even the boy realized the enormity of his deeds sufficiently to 
disguise them. Was he motivated by some quiet hostility, some 
need for vengeance that was too involved to take the direct path 
allowed by this society? The Ojibwa claim that he unwittingly 
secured the dreadful “blessing” of a windigo supernatural. 
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Windigo insanity in non-shamans does not necessarily proceed 
to violence and obsessive cannibalism; the affliction is not thought 
to be as severe as it is among shamans. With non-shamans 
assiduous nursing and loving care during the period of melan- 
cholia will persuade the sufferer to face life again. One young 
woman laughed easily and happily and was on that account 
cursed by a shaman. She fell into a melancholia and seemed on 
the verge of death. Only by the strenuous ministrations of her 
shaman mother did she survive. But she never regained her easy 
gaiety; she wanted only to be inconspicuous, dreading the conse- 
quences of her former happiness. In another case a man without 
any supernatural power yielded to the entreaties of a shaman’s 
daughter and married her. Her shaman father furiously blamed 
his son-in-law for the elopement, chased him with a knife and 
threatened to send starvation upon him. The evil came to pass 
very shortly, and the son-in-law took to his bed with windigo 
melancholia. He could not hunt, eat nor sleep. Fastening his 
eyes on his wife’s stomach, distended by pregnancy, he claimed 
he saw a beaver in the uterus. He was periodically stuporous, 
but his wife’s tender nursing brought about his recovery. 

Windigo insanity among shamans, since they in contrast to 
ordinary mortals have the power with which to fight defeat, 
takes a somewhat different course. If a shaman is defeated— 
and at least temporary defeat is implied in every windigo afflic- 
tion—his very life is forfeit, so that a conflict is necessarily to the 
death. For this reason the Ojibwa regard windigo in a shaman 
as incurable unless he himself throws it off in a great conflict 
with his enemy. 

The onset of windigo in a shaman is the same as in the case of 
an ordinary mortal. He is unsuccessful on the hunt in his winter 
trapping grounds, and he believes that the game has been fright- 
ened away by a rival shaman whom he sees as balls of fire (will- 
o’-the-wisp) and hears as the hooting of owls and barking of 
dogs. He too falls into a melancholia and sees his family as good 
eating in the disguise of beavers. He cannot eat or sleep—and 
it is interesting to observe that, though he is a visionary under 
other circumstances, this involuntary fast does not provoke com- 
pensatory visions. When the violent stage ensues, he may, how- 
ever, strike out against his persecutor and in fortunate cases 
vanquish him. 
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It is told of one victimized shaman that in his violent stage he 
strode into the woods to fight with the windigo set upon him by 
his enemy shaman. He had heard the monster in the wild gales 
cracking the branches and in the groaning of the earth that gave 
under the windigo’s tread, while the whole atmosphere darkened. 
Armed with his gun and a stout oak branch he went out to lay 
the monster, promising his melancholy son to return with game. 
In the woods he lost his senses, and, when he revived, he knew 
he had fought and won. The ground was torn up, branches 
were broken and scattered, the air was still and the sun shining 
palely. His gun was nowhere in sight; looking for it, he found 
a porcupine. He returned to camp and smiling easily at his son 
said, “ Well, I’ve finished him.” After that he found the game 
he needed. He was no longer disturbed and nursed his failing 
son to health. 

Shamanistic combats involving windigo in one or both of the 
shamanistic rivals may continue for years with alternation of suc- 
cess between them. If someone in the family gets game, the 
sick shaman feels that his opponent is bested and the affliction 
may be halted for the tme. If defeat is not alleviated in this 
way, the victimized shaman becomes violently paranoid. One 
shaman had for several years been engaged in a battle with an 
equally endowed rival. Then the old man began to fail. He 
could not hunt very well (he was old according to Ojibwa stand- 
ards), and he became melancholy. For days he lay stuporous, 
practically without food. He would let no one approach him. 
At last he became violent and full of hate. He took the axe and 
chased his wife, saying she deceived him with his professional 
rival. Finally he ran away, and was traced to a lumber camp a 
great distance away. The Whites there put him in a strait 
jacket, and returned him. He was still bitter, unable to endure 
the sight of his wife, and at his first opportunity he fled from his 
home. Sick from exposure and exertion he was found again, 
thoroughly disoriented. He knew no one, and raged at every- 
thing. He died soon, still maniacal. The Indians said this was 
the proper outcome of his shamanism, for it meant that the other 
shaman defeated him. The other, however, suffered too and 


died soon after. 
Shamans do not become cannibals, apparently dissipating the 
windigo nightmare in aggressive behavior. Some, however, 
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avoid cannibalism only by a margin, and in one famous case a 
starving shaman asked his wives to kill him or to abandon him 
lest he eat them. Most evil shamans are suspected of cere- 
monially and secretly eating the tongues of their dead victims; 
some boast of it when drunk. 

In order to make this account of Ojibwa psychic abnormalities 
complete it is necessary to add a few words about another group 
if individuals whom the Oyibwa consider abnormal but not 
windigo. In our culture they would be considered simply eccen- 
tric. These people refuse to exert themselves to secure visions of 
power, refuse to worry about failure in hunting, prefer not to 
risk themselves in the Indian guerilla warfare, are not shamed 
by the desertion of a wife, and do not see offenses in their per- 
sonal relations. In other words, they practically refuse to partici 
pate in the life about them. Above all, they love their ease. 
They are quiet people who support themselves and their families 
adequately, but refuse to bestir themselves after glory. Of such 
: person the Ojibwa say, “He is not a man.” Such a one may 
occasionally develop grandiose ideas and imagine himself a rein- 
carnated person, but he is regarded as merely silly, clearly not 
dangerous. 

One unassertive eccentric was married to an ambitious assertive 
wife who tormented him about his reluctance to join war parties. 
One year he told her he was going, but after the others had left. He 
did go and returned alone with a scalp, the great achievement of 
a war party. The village celebrated, and the woman was pleased. 
But soon she grew disturbed again, noticing that her husband 
behaved queerly, and that there was a foul odor about him. As 
he slept one night she examined him, and following the odor, 
saw that it came from his head. He had scalped his own crown! 
One can only surmise the great resistance of this man to the con- 
ditions of the warpath, and the terrific conflict provoked by his 
wife. It was safer to scalp himself in solitude on home ground. 

A group of women who in our culture are thought simply 
eccentric are regarded by the Ojibwa not as merely abnormal but 
is criminally abnormal. These are the women who refuse to 
marry, spoiling the sexual sport of men and handicapping them 

gaining a livelihood. These women have usually suffered 
some obvious trauma in childhood, rape by some near relative, 
or violent quarrels between the parents. They do not want the 
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prize of marriage—the advantages of which are always being 
pointed out to them—but not because they dread its severities; 
rather, they dread men. Women can live alone far more easily 
than men, because they can adopt male techniques easily without 
losing status and can practice them as nonchalantly as they do 
their female techniques; men, on the contrary, cannot learn 
female techniques without losing caste. These aberrant women 
are usually solitary and melancholy, but they show no other 
disturbances. 

From the psychiatric point of view, therefore, all Ojibwa 
neuroses and psychoses fall under the one category: windigo.* 
The obsessive content of this insanity keeps close to the external 
difficulties which are the precipitating causes; that is, the uni- 
versally ascribed obsession is an insane solution of the need for 
obtaining food, and the solution is “insane” because the Ojibwa 
themselves regard cannibalism as an ultimate horror. It is 
obvious that an economic interpretation is suggested by the 
windigo picture; from the description thus far given it would 
seem possible that the rigors of the environment and the conse- 
quent difficulties of the food quest are causally related to the 
tribal anxieties and disorders. Yet a glance at the neighboring 
Eskimo corrects this impression. The Eskimos know nothing of 
the obsessive anxiety of the Ojibwa, although their Arctic 
resources are slim enough and recurrent famine is a commonplace 
among them. On the contrary, famine actually strengthens the 
bonds of an Eskimo community, for the available supplies of 
food are shared until normal times recur. If relatives are eaten 
in dire starvation, it is done in order that the most capable adult 
be given strength to hunt for the group, and the survivors are 
regarded by the rest of the tribe as having been through the most 
sorrowful ordeal that an Eskimo can meet. No windigo dis- 
order or pathological cannibalism is reported from the Eskimo, 
even though these maladies are characteristic of all the Algonkian 
bands which live on their southern border. The peculiar per- 
sonality traits of the Ojibwa, therefore, are not direct reflections 


*The material summarized in this paper appears in much greater detail, though in 
other connections, in Part TV of my “ Ojibwa woman.” The cases came to me part! 
through life histories taken while on the reservation and partly through several hun 
dred stories of the lives of individual men and women dictated in English by a gifted 
Indian woman—my adopted mother—to her daughter and sent to me over a three 
year interval. A few of the cases described I knew personally, but many, of course, 


I did not. The stories were checked in the village and even by Ojibwa of other parts 
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of environmental pressures but are cultural developments which 
are absent among other similarly situated tribes. 

This dependence of Ojibwa psychic abnormalities upon their 
culturally inculcated ethos is made still clearer by the contrasting 
picture afforded by the ethos of the women and their freedom 
from windigo. These women, of course, live under the same 
threat of starvation which haunts the men, but the cultural forces 
to which they are subjected differ in many important ways from 
those which are operative in a man’s life. In men ideas of per- 
sonal reference, distrust and fear of one’s fellows, and paranoid 
aggression toward others are culturally inculcated. A man, 
unless he becomes non-participating, carries a terrific load of 
anxiety which only increases with success. A good hunter fears 
that because he 7s a good hunter, he is a mark for the sorcerer, 
and the great shaman is most vulnerable of all. In Ojibwa 
idiom achievement rebounds upon him like a boomerang, for 
his instruments of evil magic return home to the owner and 
there, by their mere presence, prove noxious to health, putting 
his own life and the life of his relatives in danger. The relatives 
of such a man, a sorcerer, are on the watch for family misfor- 
tunes, all of which necessarily emanate from him, and he on his 
side anticipates their accusations. The price of success to an 
Ojibwa is psychic insecurity, which increases with increasing 
flights of ambition. There is no normal escape from this snare. 

Women, however, are supposed to follow a way of life that 
has little in common with the men’s. They are expected to be 
busy bees, “ spoken of neither for good nor for evil.” They are 
trained so haphazardly that the personality of hardly any indi- 
vidual woman conforms to the ideal. The only exceptions are 
women who have been reared like men. These have been first- 
born children or favorite children or the only child in a family 
desiring sons. In these cases the fond father—and sometimes 
another male relative—has taught the girl all his techniques and 
inculcated a male ethos. The girl who became a great athlete 
and fought shamanistically for glory was brought up in this way. 
The women who succumb to windigo also show this childhood 
history. In one case a girl with such an upbringing had received 
shamanistic powers and practised them like a man, and the 
returning evil killed her three infants one after the other. Then, 
like some men, “ she lost her courage ”; she abandoned her medi- 
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cine, was persecuted by hallucinatory images of persons she had 
injured, developed claustrophobia and was haunted by the fear 
that her devoted husband (“not a man”) no longer loved her. 
But these cases are rare. 

Ojibwa women except for those with childhood histories of 
this sort have much less vulnerable egos than have the men. 
Safety for them does not lie in besting their fellows, nor are ideas 
of self-reference culturally inculcated in them as they are in men. 
A woman hunts because she is orphaned, widowed, divorced or 
because the men of the house are incapacitated. There is no 
taboo upon her doing these things. She becomes a doctor because 
someone dear to her is ill and needs the kind of expert care that 
is revealed to her in a vision. She goes on the warpath because 
her relative’s death is crying for blood revenge. A man makes a 
career of these pursuits, anxious to demonstrate his superior 
powers and his hold on the supernatural. His personal attach- 
ments are so secondary a matter to him that he follows his career 
at the cost of the lives of his dear ones. Characteristically, women 
do not have these power drives; they use the techniques to meet 
specific emergencies and are so little interested in power that they 
drop such pursuits when the occasion that called them forth is 
past. A woman who was a great hunter as an orphaned girl 
ceased hunting the moment she married. A woman who 
achieved glory on the warpath avenging her infant brother’s 
death never again repeated the experie ice. Women have 
assumed, dropped, and assumed again different doctoring tech- 
niques. But female shamans almost never enter into shaman- 
istic combat, nor does their practise of shamanism involve the 
forfeit of the lives of their relatives. If these women who episodi- 
cally employ men’s techniques are capable, they become the most 
conspicuous women in the culture, but they do not turn windigo 
nor suffer other disintegration of the personality. The Ojibwa 
find them confusing. They laud them as they do men for con- 
spicuous achievement, but they do not dread them, nor do they 
censure them for their divergences from proper female conduct. 

The fact that windigo does not occur among this group of 
capable and dominant woman isa test case which points to the cul- 
tural etiology of the disorder. Frightened non-dominant women 
are in the same cultural position as frightened non-dominant 
men and do succumb to windigo, as did, for example, the girl 
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who was cursed for her laughter or the woman who told her 
son to kill his father for food. But where the ethos can be shown 
to stand in marked contrast, as is the case in that of dominant 
men and dominant women, the pathological consequences follow 
in one case and not in the other. This fact suggests that in this 
case the culturally inculcated masculine pursuit of power, the 
ideas of personal reference, the penalizing of success—those 
things which make a capable man only the more conspicuous 
target for envy, are the aspects of Ojibwa male ethos which under 
lie the marked neuroses and psychoses which are termed windigo. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE TVA 
BY VERNER MARTIN SIMS 


University of Alabama 


sinG Thurstone’s technique of equal-appearing intervals, 
U the writer constructed a scale for measuring attitude toward 
the TVA (the Tennessee Valley Authority). During the past 
two years this scale has been more or less haphazardly admin- 
istered to a large number of college students and adults for whom 
information concerning certain social and economic factors was 
available; and, in addition, it has been used in an attempt to 
evaluate experimentally the influence of literature favorable to the 
TVA, of literature unfavorable toward it, and of a combination 
of both types of literature on the attitudes that college students 
have toward the TVA. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
and analyze the results of this measurement. . 

In the construction of the scale, the only deviation from Thur- 
stone’s procedure was in the score-values finally assigned to the 
statements. Instead of having scores ranging from o to 11, they 
were converted to percentage, thus ranging between c and 100, 
with favorable scores below 50 and unfavorable scores above 50. 
This scoring has been found more meaningful and interesting 
to students and laymen than the other. A copy of the scale with 
the score value for each item is shown below. 


Opinions on THE TVA 
Directions: Below are a number of statements which indicate differ- 
ing opinions toward the TVA. (Contrast, for example, the attitudes 
expressed in the first and second statements.) In the parentheses 
before each statement put a check mark (\/) if you agree with it; 
put a cross (X) if you disagree with it. If you cannot decide about 
a statement, you may mark it with a question mark (?). 


(5) 1. Persons who obstruct progress of the TVA should be treated as traitors 
to the Southland. 
(94) 2. The TVA is unconstitutional and contrary to American principles of 
government. 
(28) 3. If you investigate, you will find that most of the people fighting the TVA 
own power stock or have some private grudge against it. 
(9) 4. “The greatest good for the greatest number” should prevail, and in my 
opinion the TVA means just that. 
34 
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(3) 5. The TVA will almost certainly mean more to the South than any other 
social or economic development that has taken place here. 

(41) 6. Why not try it out? It may work and can do but little harm if it does not. 

(97) 7. The TVA is one of the most damaging invasions of Northerners we have 
had since the Civil War. 

(38) 8. If the TVA can keep the politicians off, it will make good. 

(73) 9. Itis not fair or just to compare the cost of electricity furnished by the gov- 
ernment with that furnished by private companies because the private 
companies must make a profit. 

(56) 10. The TVA may be a good idea but so far it appears only visionary to me. 

(go) 11. It's a far cry from the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy when the 
government enters into competition with the business man. 

(46) 12. Lama bit skeptical of the whole idea, but am willing to see it tried out. 

(86) 13. The TVA means state socialism, and I am opposed to it. 

(65) 14. If we would but wait a few years, the Private Power Companies would 
reduce their rates. 

(12) 15. I am convinced that the TVA will raise the standard of living in the 
South. 

(so) 16. 1am more or tess neutral about the whole TVA project. 

(18) 17. The efforts of the IVA to prevent soil erosion, to control floods, and to 
encourage diversified farming will alone justify the project. 

(78) 18. The so-called research and investigation carried on at great expense by the 
TVA has been largely wasted. 

(82) 19, The power companies should refuse to give service to cities or com 
munities who are considering TVA power. 

(61) 20. I know but little concerning the TVA, but my impression is that the 
better classes in the South are opposed to it. 

(23) 21. The fact that TVA has forestalled land speculators in the sections under 
development is sufficient proof of their ability to handle the situation. 

(34) 22. The prices offered the Power Companies for their properties have in my 
opinion been fair and reasonable. 

(68) 23. The man who owns Power Stock must certainly be reimbursed, since the 
power business in this section will be ruined by government competition. 


The reliability of the scale was determined by the split-halves 
method and stepped-up with the Spearman-Brown formula. The 
coefhcient of reliability for 211 adults was 0.88, and that for 232 
students was 0.83. The difference in reliability between the 
adults and students is of no significance, for, as we shall show 
later, the dispersion of scores for adults was greater than that 
for students. 

The discussion of the results is presented in two parts: Part A 
is concerned with the varying attitudes of certain geographic and 
socio-economic groups; Part B with the influence of propaganda 
on attitude. 


Part A. Tue Revation BeTweeN ATTITUDE AND CERTAIN 
GEOGRAPHIC AND Socio-Economic Factors 
Our concern in this part is with: (1) the relation between place 
of residence and attitude; (2) the relation between occupation 
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and attitude; (3) a number of contrasts between the scores of 
relatively small groups where the personal concern was such that 
knowledge of any attitudinal differences would be of interest. 
In addition, evidence is incidentally presented on sex differences 
in attitude and on the relation between the attitudes of students 


and their parents. 


oF RESIDENCE AND ATTITUDE 

Over a two-year period the scale has been administered to 973 
students at the University of Alabama and 182 students at Florida 
State College for Women.' During the same period the writer 
asked his students to send blanks to their parents and other adult 
acquaintances. In this way 824 blanks from adults were collected. 

Let us examine the attitudes of the adults first. Of the total, 
626 were from the South and 198 from the North. The South- 
erners were largely from Alabama, a few from neighboring 
states; the Northerners came chiefly from the Eastern. states. 
Figure 1 presents percentage distributions for the two geographi- 
cal groups. 
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Figure 1. Artirupe oF NorkTHERN AND SOUTHERN ADULTS 
Northern: N = 198, M = 47.8, o = 18.8 
Southern: N = 606, M = 36.2, oe s= 14.4 


he writer is indebted to Miss Dorothy Rose Disher for these latter cases. 
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The distribution for the Southerners is badly skewed toward 
the favorable end, while that for the Northerners is bimodal. 
These Northern adults are decidedly less favorable and have a 
much wider spread than have the Southerners. With such curves 
as these the mean and sigma are not very satisfactory measures 
of central tendency and dispersion, but for want of better ones 
they were used. The mean for the South is 36.2, that for the 
North 47.8; the sigmas are 15.4 and 18.8 respectively. That the 
differences are pronounced can be seen by comparing the per 
cent of each group that are for, neutral toward, and opposed to 
the TVA. Assuming that scores below go are definitely favor- 
able, scores above 60 against, and scores between 4o and 60 neu- 
tral, 10 per cent of the Southerners and 30 per cent of the North- 
erners are against, while 70 per cent of the Sontherners and only 
41.5 per cent of the Northerners are in favor of, and 20 per cent 
and 28.5 per cent of the two groups are neutral toward the TVA. 

The sexes were not equally represented in the two groups, but 
sex differences among adults are not significant. Only eleven of 
the Northerners were women, and of the Southerners 129. 
The mean score for Southern women was 35.0 with a standard 
deviation of 16.4, which is practically the same as for the total 
of the Southerners. Although we will show later that there are 
some occupational differences in attitude, the differences in occu- 
pations between the Northerners and Southerners were not great 
enough to account for the differences in attitude. Another sug- 
gested explanation is in the nature of the scale items, many of 
which stress the benefits of the TVA to the South rather than to 
America at large. This fact might cause Northerners to omit 
items, but it could hardly cause them to check unfavorable items 
as is necessary if they are to get unfavorable scores. Rather, if 
this factor were involved, the scores for favorable Northerners 
would tend to pile up at the neutral point since there would be 
no favorable statements for them to check. Actually, there were 
but slightly more neutral Northerners than Southerners. 

There seems little doubt but that we are dealing with a definite 
geographical difference. The bimodality of the Northern dis- 
tribution and the skewness of the Southern distribution suggest 
that the attitude may be to a certain extent at least a political one, 
the forms of the distributions being determined by the two-party 
system of the North and the one-party system of the South. 
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The findings for college students present an entirely different 
picture. Figure 2 presents percentage distributions for two 
groups of University of Alabama students, 541 students from the 
South (450 of whom were from Alabama and gt from other 
southern states), and 432 students from northern states (361 of 
whom were from the eastern part of the United States and 71 
from Middle Western states). 
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Figure 2. Arrirupe of NoRTHERN AND SOUTHERN COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Northern: N == 432, M = 36.3, = 143 
Southern: N= 541, M = 35.9, 138 


The difference between the two distributions is negligible, the 
two means being 35.9 for South and 36.3 for North with sigmas 
of 13.8 and 14.2. The same fact is brought out through consid- 
eration of the per cent for, against and neutral in attitude. Eight 
and one-tenth per cent of the Northern students and 8.5 per cent 
of the Southern students are definitely opposed to the TVA, 
21.7 per cent of the Northern and 25.7 per cent of the Southern 
are neutral, and 70.1 per cent of Northern compared with 66 per 
cent of Southern students have favorable scores. The consistency 
with which they have the same attitude is also shown by the fact 
that the gt Southerners from states other than Alabama had a 
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mean score of 35.7, and the students from the Middle West had 
a mean of 36.5. 

Again, the findings are not to be accounted for in terms of sex, 
although there are some consistent sex differences in attitude. 
Table 1 presents the mean score and sigma for men and women 
separately, and in addition the same facts for 182 women from 
Florida State College for Women, who were almost entirely 
residents of that state. 


TABLE 1 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


SOUTHERN NORTHERN FLORIDA STATE COLLEGI 
M W M W FOR WOMEN 

N 257 284 349 83 182 

M 36.0 35.9 36.6 35.0 38.7 

g 15.2 12.4 14.5 13.0 12.4 


It will be observed that the mean scores for the sexes are 
approximately the same, but the spread of the women students 
is consistently less than that for the men, and in the case of the 
Southern students, at least the differences are seemingly greater 
than chance factors alone would lead us to expect. 

Except for a restricted range, the attitude of the Southern 
students is very similar to that of Southern adults, but between 
the Northern students and adults there is a pronounced differ- 
ence in attitude. The explanation of this difference is not 
obvious. In general it seems safe to assume that it is due to the 
fact that the students are in the South, reacting to a Southern 
institution concerning which they knew but little before coming 
South. Whether it is a case of “susceptibility to majority influ- 
ence” or of the adoption of the Southerner’s viewpoint on the 
matter for the same reasons that the Southerners have it cannot 
be determined from our data. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the writer found the same thing happening to 
the attitude toward Negroes of these students from the North.” 
That is, students from the North studying at the University of 
Alabama had more nearly the attitude of Southern students than 
did Northern students studying in the North. However, the 


“V.M. Sims and J. R. Patrick, Attitude toward the Negro of Northern and South- 
rn college students, ]. Soc. Psychol. 1936, 7, 192-204. 
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disparity between Northern students studying in the North and 
Northern students studying at Alabama was nothing like so 
great as the difference between these students and adults. 


OccuPATION AND ATTITUDE 


Most of the adults who reacted to the scale reported their 
occupations, and practically all students reported their parents’ 
occupations; but in spite of the large numbers of cases we have, 
there were not a great many occupations reported by enough 
cases to have a great deal of meaning. It is practically impossible 
to scale occupations on the basis of the economic or social level 
that they make possible when the only information concerning 
the occupation is the name, and we have not attempted it. The 
difference between the attitude of Northern adults and Northern 
students made it undesirable to combine the adult occupation 
with parent’s occupation as reported by the student, and neither 
group furnished any large representation for particular occupa- 
tions. Due also to the geographic factor we did not think it 
advisable to combine either of the Northern groups with 
Southerners. On the other hand we found a high correlation 
(r= .66 for 76 cases) between attitude of student and parent 
among the Southerners, and the distributions for the two groups 
have been seen to be very similar; consequently we assumed that 
the student’s attitude as well as the adult attitude was representa- 
tive of the attitude of the particular occupational group and pooled 
together the scores of Southern students and adults, adding to 
them scores from other Southern groups collected by students as 
representative of particular occupations and scores from a num- 
ber of teachers collected from the writer’s summer school and 
extension classes. 

Table 2 presents the number of cases and the mean attitude 
score for the seventeen occupations represented by 25 or more 
cases in this combined group. The occupations are arranged in 
the order of favorableness toward the TVA. For the five occu- 
pations with the largest representation the mean for adults and 
for students is reported separately. The nearness of these means 
seems to justify our assumption that the student’s score reflects 
the attitude of the occupational group to which his parent 
belongs. 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORE OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


OCCUPATION TOTAL ADULTS STUDENTS 
N M N M N M 
Skilled Laborers 57 30.6 
(exclusive of below 
Railroad Employees 32 33.0 
Government Employees 97 33.7 37 34.5 60 32.2 
Farmers 132 34.0 +0) 33.2 92 34.5 
Teachers 183 34.0 1L5 33.7 68 36.2 
Contractors and Builders 48 34.4 
Salesmen and Agents 71 35.0 
Lawyers 60 36.0 
Doctors and Dentists 99 36.3 37 36.2 62 36.6 
Merchants 189 37.0 5 8.1 134 36.2 
Bookkeepers and Accountants 39 37.6 
Bankers and Brokers 28 40.4 
Cotton Dealers 25 41.0 
Engineers 60 41.2 
Manufacturers 47 43.0 
Managers 34 44.0 
Lumbermen 54 48.0 


There are very definite differences in the attitude of the occu- 
pational groups. In general the laboring group, including 
farmers, is most favorable, the professions next, and business and 
industry least favorable, but if we should attempt to group them 
under these three heads the differences would not be significant, 
particularly that between labor and the professional men. 
Among the professions the teachers are most favorable and engi- 
neers decidedly the least favorable, perhaps because of their close 
association with the business world, for, aside from the contrac- 
tors and builders and the salesmen and agents, this group is 
least favorable. But here the range is great—from that of the 
lumbermen, where almost one-half of them are opposed to the 
TVA, to the merchants, who are but slightly less favorable than 
are farmers. The white-collar group, represented by bookkeep- 
ers, accountants, salesmen and agents, have attitudes comparable 
to the professions but are not so favorable as the laboring groups. 
The managerial group, representing managers from many fields 
of business and industry, is less favorable than any single occupa- 
tional group except lumbermen, suggesting a wider range of 
economic levels among those classified in a definite occupation. 
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This well points out the weakness in the classification. When 
one throws together large bankers and small bankers, small town 
and city bankers, and perhaps bank owners and managers with 
bank employees, all of whom would report their occupation as 
banking, the tendency is to cover up any significant differences 
which exist. If this fact is taken into consideration, the 
differences which we have found become more striking. 


OrHer RELATIONS TO ATTITUDE 


In addition to the cases reported above, the scale was .adminis- 
tered through students in a class in social psychology to certain 
contrasting groups of adults who for one reason or another had 
personal concerns that might lead to differences in attitudes. 
The groups were all small and the findings have little statistical 
reliability, but because of its consistency the accumulated evi- 
dence is rather convincing. The distribution of scores and the 
means for the various groups are contrasted in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ATTITUDE SCORES FOR CERTAIN CONTRASTED GROUPS 


sis | 2 | 2) 8 

| es | 38 | 33 | | | Be) 

90-99 2 

80-89 5 3 

70-79 3 l 14 l + l 

60-69 5 1* ] l 4 l 3 

50-59 2 l 2 2 

40-49 1° | 2 5 3 l 7 l 

30-39 3 l 6 3 2 | 1* 5 

20-29 5 ll 3 7 2 l 9 

10-19 2 4 2 1 1 1 3 

N 12 12 16 15 17 11 24 14 8 24 

7 | 46 | 74 | 36 


M 68 28 23 35 34 41 


* See text for comment 


The first contrast is between scores made by holders of Ala- 
bama Power Company stock and by applicants to the TVA 
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for jobs. The average scores of 68 and 28 indicate a decided 
difference in attitude, but even this does not tell the whole 
story. The two lowest scoring holders of Power Company 
stock (the only two who were favorable in attitude) were Uni- 
versity professors, with the expected small holdings, and the 
single applicant for a TVA job who had an unfavorable atti- 
tude had not only applied but had been rejected! If we neglect 
these three cases, there is no overlapping between the two groups. 
The second pairing is with two groups of residents of Washing- 
ton, D. C. These people all lived in the same neighborhood, 
but differed in that one group worked for the Government, while 
the other did not. Although both groups were very favorable, 
the two averages are 35 and 22. Incidentally, the 16 govern- 
ment employees had the most favorable attitude of any group 
that the writer has found among some two thousand measure- 
ments. The third contrast is that between two groups of Ala- 
bama merchants—one, merchants in a town located near Muscle 
Shoals, in the heart of the TVA developments; the other, mer- 
chants in Tuscaloosa, a town on the outer fringes of the “zone 
of influence.” Although the difference here is not very large, 
it is suggestive. Next we have two groups of residents of New 
York City, one group working for the New York Edison Com- 
pany, a private power company, and the second working for the 
Interboro Rapid Transit, a municipally owned transportation 
system. The average scores are 75 and 46 respectively, with 
very little overlapping between the groups. The final case is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. A large lumberman in Ala- 
bama was known to be very bitter toward the TVA (his score 
on the scale was 83.) His grandson, who was a member of 
the class mentioned previously, measured the attitudes of a num- 
ber of persons in the office and mill. Although the names were 
not to be written on the blanks, which were returned to my 
student in sealed and unmarked envelopes, he marked for 
identification the blanks of eight “ higher-ups,” that is, of the 
eight executives most closely associated with the owner. The 
average score of these eight was 74, while that of 23 other 
workers in the plant was 36. The one favorable score among 
the executives was, to quote from my student’s report, “ 

the sales manager of the company. He had just returned from 
a visit to the TVA officials where he sold a large quantity of 
lumber on commission.” 
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SUMMARY 
Using Thurstone’s technique for measuring attitude, we have 
found that: 


1. Southern adults were definitely more favorable toward the 
TVA than were Northern adults, the former curve being skewed 
toward the favorable end and the latter being bimodally 
distributed. 

2. Southern students had about the same attitude as had 
Southern adults, but students from the North studying in the 
South had an attitude similar to Southern students rather than 
to Northern adults. 

3. There were no sex differences between adults, but women 
students were less variable in attitude than were men students. 

4. Occupational differences in attitude were found, but, due 
in part at least to the crudeness of our classifications, they were 
not very consistent. In general, business and industry were less 
favorable than were laborers, farmers and the _ professions. 
Among the professions teachers were most favorable and engi- 
neers least; in business and industry, builders, salesmen and mer- 
chants were most favorable and lumbermen and manufacturers 
least. 

5. For certain small groups of adults there was a very intimate 
relation between personal concern and attitude; groups whose 
personal interests might easily be construed as being promoted 
by the TVA were for and those whose interests were otherwise 
were against it. 


In general, attitude toward the TVA seems to be determined 
by very immediate factors in the environment. Northern adults 
react to it as a political issue, but students coming South very 
readily take on the attitude of the Southern majority; farmers, 
laborers, merchants and builders see improved economic condi- 
tions and good business, and therefore react very favorably; 
lumbermen see the possibility of government control of the 
lumber supply and are not so favorable; owners of power stock 
think it will ruin the country along with their stock; applicants 
for jobs or government employees are conveniently favorable. If 
the evaluation is in terms of any general social philosophy, this 
philosophy conforms very closely to the personal concerns of 
the individuals. 
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Parr B. THe INFLUENCE OF PropAGANDA ON THE ATTITUDE 
or STupENTs Towarp THE TVA 

In addition to the survey of opinion presented in the previous 
section, we attempted by means of the equated groups method 
to measure the influence of literature favorable to the TVA, of 
literature unfavorable toward it, and of a combination of both 
types of literature on the attitude which college students have 
toward the TVA. 

The attitude of six sections of students in general psychology 
was measured, and one week later two of these sections (100 
students, known here as the TVA-exposure group) spent approxi- 
mately 40 minutes studying an elaborate report on the TVA, 
“The Tennessee Valley Looks to the Future,” by Walter E. 
Myers, which was published as “ A Learning Unit for Schools” 
in the December, 1934, issue of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This material was selected because in the 
writer's opinion it represented one of the most convincing pieces 
of propaganda for the TVA that he could locate. Two other 
sections (g4 students, known as the Power-exposure group) spent 
the same time in studying literature which in the writer’s opinion 
was very satisfactory propaganda against the TVA. This mate- 
rial consisted of three pieces: The TVA, Publication S1o of the 
Edison Electric Institute, reprinting nine short articles from 
various sources; an article, “ Holding the Scales in Equal Bal- 
ance,” by T. W. Martin, President of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, reprinted by the Alabama Power Company from the 
October, 1936, issue of the Manufacturers Record; and a reprint 
also furnished by the Alabama Power Company of two news 
items, one from the Charlotte Observer for October 15, 1936, 
the other from the Birmingham News for August 28, 1936. The 
last two of the six sections (140 students, known as the Double- 
exposure group) spent slightly more time, roughly fifty minutes, 
in studying both the TVA and the Power propaganda; that is 
they were exposed to all of the literature described above. The 
three groups were instructed as follows: 


Looking over the expressions of opinion on the TVA which I collected from 
you last week, I became convinced that many of you knew so little about the 
TVA that it was hardly fair to ask you to express an opinion. Consequently, 
I am going to let you read some concerning the TVA and then permit you 
to express your opinion again. You may consider some of the literature biased, 
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but I feel sure that if you examine it, you will be able to learn a great deal about 
the TVA 


Immediately after the study the scales were again administered, 
and the difference between the original scores and those after 
exposure was taken as a measure of the influence. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE PROPAGANDA 


Although there was not great disparity among the original 
scores of the three groups (since, as will be shown later, there 
is a rather definite relation between original score and change as 
the result of propaganda exposure), we threw out, on the basis 
of original scores only, sufficient cases to equate the groups as to 
mean and sigma. These equated groups each had 84 cases. 
Table 4 reports the statistical constants necessary to interpreta- 
tion for the total groups and for the equated groups. In Figure 3 
the effects of the various exposures for the equated groups are 
shown graphically. 

TABLE 4 


ATTITUDE BEFORE AND AFTER EXPOSURE FOR THE TOTAL AND 
EQUATED GROUPS 


BEFORI AFTER 
N M M PEaiee. D/PEaiee 

TOTAL GROUPS 

100 39.5 15.1 30.2 12.6 —9.3 

Power 94 35.7 13.9 44.7 17.2 +9.0 1.5 6.0 

Double 140 37.3 13.0 37.6 16.2 + 3 1.1 3 
FQUATED 
GROUPS 

TVA 84 37.2 13.5 29.5 11.3 —7.7 1.3 6.0 

Power &4 37.0 14.1 46.0 17.1 +9.0 1.6 5.0 

Double &4 36.9 13.7 35.6 15.8 —1.3 1.5 9 


The effect of the TVA propaganda was to make the groups 
more favorable, the mean score for the equated group changing 
from 37.2 to 29.5, a difference which was 6 times its probable 
error. (This difference for the total group was 7.2 times its 
probable error.) The Power propaganda had exactly the oppo- 
site effect, the mean score for the equated group changing from 
37.0 to 46.0, another statistically significant difference, being 5 
times its probable error. But exposure to literature on both sides 
of the issue made no noticeable change in the mean score, the 
two means for the equated Double-exposure group being 36.9 
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and 35.6 respectively. In addition to influencing the average 
attitude the different exposures seemed to have differing effects 
on the spread of the scores. The TVA-exposure group became 
less variable, the sigma for the equated group being 11.3 after 
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as compared with 13.5 before, exposure. The spread of the 
Power-exposure and Double-exposure groups became greater as 
a result of exposure, the sigmas changing from 14.1 to 17.1 for 
the Power group and from 13.7 to 15.8 for the Double-exposure 
group. These changes, however, are of doubtful significance. 
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In the case of the Power group, where the change was greatest, 
the difference is less than three times its probable error. 

Another, and in some ways more satisfactory, method of show- 
ing the effect of social stimuli on groups is in terms of the 
number of individuals materially affected, that is, the number 
who become more or less favorable as a result of exposure. Since 
the instrument is by no means a perfectly reliable measure, a 
large part of any change found would obviously be the result 
of the unreliability. The probable error of a raw score gives a 
measure of these chance changes. The probable error of a raw 
score for the scale was found to be 3.5; consequently, any change 
of 15 points or more (more than 4 times the P.E.) could fairly 
safely be considered as due to the exposure. 

Table 5 presents the per cent of the three equated groups made 
more favorable, made less favorable, left unchanged, or changed 
15 + points, as a result of exposure. 


TABLE 5 
DIRECTION AND PER CENT OF INDIVIDUAL CHANGE RESULTING 
FROM EXPOSURE FOR EQUATED GROUPS 


PER CENT CHANGING 
R CENT CHANGING 15+ POINTS 


Less Favorable More Favorable Less Favorable 
TVA 68 24 27 
| er 27 62 5 32 
Dout 56 7 10 6 


Ninety-two per cent of the TVA-exposure group changed, 31 
per cent of them making significant changes, and 27 per cent 
of them became more favorable. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
Power-exposure group changed; 37 per cent were significant 
changes, and 32 per cent were significantly less favorable. In 
the Double-exposure group there were only 16 per cent of sig- 
nificant changes, 10 per cent becoming more favorable and 6 


per cent less favorable. 

Aside from their value as evidence that the propaganda was 
actually effective, the findings here are of interest in that they 
suggest that the effect of propaganda is not consistent. Each 
time we find some persons being made more favorable and some 
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less favorable by the same exposure, the difference being in terms 
of the number of persons changed. This may be due to chance, 
but probably not, for four times the probable error should include 
: the chance changes of 99.3 per cent of our cases. Later evi- 
dence presented inclines one to believe that propaganda actually 
operates differently with. different individuals. Some informal 
evidence substantiating such a view was observed during the 
administering of the experiment. There were a few students 
in both the TVA group and the Power group in whom the 
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literature definitely set off a negativistic response, and no amount 
of encouragement would induce them to examine it with 
much care. 

PERMANENCE OF THE CHANGE 


Three months after exposure, during the next semester, those 
students who were yet enrolled in courses in the Department 
were remeasured. The blanks were introduced by telling the 
students that they had been administered the previous semester 
and that we were anxious to get the opinions of the second 
semester students. If students asked whether they should fill 
it out if they had already done so in the previous semester, they 
were quietly told to go ahead. There was no evidence that the 
students suspected anything out of the ordinary. Unfortunately 
not all of our original cases were available, but 62 of the TVA- 
exposure group, 71 of the Power-exposure group, and 68 of the 
Double-exposure group were measured a third time. Again, the 
original scores of the three groups were not exactly equal, and 
groups of 60 each with approximately equal means and sigmas 
were selected from the totals. Figure 4 presents graphically the 
distribution of scores on the three measurements for the equated 
groups, and Table 6 summarizes the statistical constants for the 
total groups and the equated groups. 


TABLE 6 
PERMANENCE OF CHANGE RESULTING FROM EXPOSURE 


IMMEDIATELY 3 MONTHS 


BEFORE AFTER AFTER 
N M M M PEaicr D PEaite 
TOTAL GROUPS 
TVA 62 38.0 14.5 30.5 12.0 33.0 13.0 —5.0 1.5 3.4 
Power 71 35.0 12.7 44.0 15.7 37.0 14.0 +2.0 17 1.2 
Double sta 35.3 15.4 38.1 14.7 + 9 1.7 
EQUATED 
GROUPS | 
TVA 60 37.1 13.0 30.2 12.1 30.0 12.2 | 
Power 60 36.7 12.5 43.9 17.0 39.0 14.0 2.3 1.7 1.3 
36.9 12.5 35.0 14.4 38.0 14.5 | 1.1 1.7 Pe 


Double 60 


Even after this length of time there is still some measurable 
influence remaining from the exposure to the TVA and Power 
propaganda, but the differences are no longer statistically reliable. 
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The difference between the mean original score and the mean 
score after 3 months for the total and the equated TV A-exposure 
group was 3.4 times the probable error, indicating that the 
chances are great that it is significant, but the Power-exposure 
group difference is only 1.2 times the probable error, which 
means the chances are only slightly better than 1:1 that it is 
significant. 

The groups as a whole, then, show no significant permanent 
change, but when we examine the individual scores, we find that 
a great deal of this similarity between the groups before and 
after exposure is the result of inconsistency in the direction of 
change. The fact is that after 3 months 24 per cent of the TVA- 
exposure group were still 15 -+- points (significantly) different 
from the original score, 17 per cent being more favorable and 
7 per cent less favorable; 21 per cent of the Power-exposure 
group were significantly different, 15 per cent less favorable 
and 6 per cent more so; and 14 per cent of the Double-exposure 
group were 15 -+ points different from the original score (7 per 
cent more and 7 per cent less favorable). 

The most satisfactory evidence on permanence of influence 
would seem to be in terms of the permanency of change for 
those who originally made a significant change. Twenty-four 
of the TVA-exposure group who changed 15 + points as a 
result of exposure were remeasured after 3 months. The aver- 
age change of these subjects immediately after exposure was 
22 points; after 3 months it was 16 points. Twenty-nine of the 
Power-exposure subjects who made significant changes were 
remeasured, and where their average change immediately after 
exposure was 27 points, it was 15 points 3 months later. For 
14 Double-exposure subjects the averages immediately after and 
3 months later were 24 points and 10 points respectively. If we 
consider only those who were originally changed to a significant 
degree, all three types of exposure result in changes which have 
a certain degree of permanence. 

Another indication of the significance of the influence of the 
propaganda is the number of subjects who made significant 
changes which were permanent, that is, made a change of 15 -+- 
points on both the measurement immediately after exposure and 
3 months later. Twenty per cent of the TVA-exposure group, 
11 per cent of the Power-exposure group, and 7 per cent of the 
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Double-exposure group did so. Of these cases, all but one of 
the TVA group became more favorable, all but one of the 
Power group becarae less favorable, while the Double-exposure 
group changed in both directions about equally. 


OricINAL ScorE AND CHANGE 

That different individuals react to the propaganda differently 
has been demonstrated. That these differences are more than 
chance ones is shown by the correlation between the measure- 
ment before and after exposure. Where the normal correlation 
between administerings of the scale would be .83 (the reliability 
coefhcient), the correlation between the first and second measure- 
ments for the TVA-exposure group was .50 + .o4, for the Power- 
exposure group .34 + .05 and for the Double-exposure group 
.63 + .04. The coefhcients between the original scores and the 
third measurement, 3 months later, were: for TVA-exposure 
.47 + .07, for Power-exposure .55 + .06, and for Double-exposure 
52 + .06. It seems rather clear that the propaganda has upset 
the relation which normally exists between two administerings 
of the scale. To what extent are these lowered correlations due to 
the fact that persons with different original attitudes are 
influenced differently by the exposure? 

In order to answer this question coefficients of correlation were 
determined between original score and change, scaling change 
from lowest negative (most favorable) to highest positive (most 
unfavorable). These coefficients were: for the TVA-exposure 
group —.66 + .04, for the Power-exposure group —.38 = .06 
and for the Double-exposure group —.31 + .07. Here we have 
a striking fact. For all three types of propaganda the correla- 
tions are negative. That is, under exposure the originally less 
favorable become more favorable and the originally more favor- 
able become less favorable. Since the point seemed to be worth 
following up, we calculated the average score before and*after 
exposure for the extremes of the distributions, roughly the one- 
third originally most favorable and the one-third least favorable, 
from each of the equated groups. These averages are presented 
in Table 7. 

Consistently for all three types of propaganda the unfavorable 
group became more favorable and the favorable group became 
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TABLE 7 
MEAN SCORES FOR EXTREME ONE-THIRDS OF EQUATED GROUPS 


i ORIGINALLY LEAST FAVORABLE THIRD | ORIGINALLY MOST FAVORABLE THIRD 
(SCORE 40+) (SCORE 29 
EXPOSURE 
MEAN MEAN 
Immediately 3 Months Immediately 3 Months 
Original After After Original After Aiter 
TVA 48.9 35.1 37.3 22.8 23.6 
Power 49.8 48.0 46.1 | 22.8 38.6 30.7 
Double 47.5 42.4 44.4 22.8 27.3 29.9 


less favorable, the change ranging from insignificant amounts 
to almost 12 points. The fundamental difference in the dif- 
ferent kinds of propaganda lies not in the direction in which 
they change people but in the number they change. TVA 
exposure made the unfavorable group decidedly more favorable, 
and made the very favorable group but slightly less favorable; the 
Power exposure made the very favorable group decidedly less 
favorable and made the unfavorable group only slightly less fa- 
vorable; while the Double exposure changed both groups about 
equally, though again the originally low scoring group became 
less favorable and the high scoring group became more favor- 
able. The same fact is brought out through a consideration of 
the original scores of those who made significant (15 +- points) 
changes. Table 8 reports the average original score of those who 
were made significantly more favorable and less favorable both 
immediately after and 3 months after exposure. 


TABLE 8 
MEAN ORIGINAL SCORE OF SIGNIFICANT CHANGE GROUP 


15+ CHANGE 15+ CHANGE 
(IMMEDIATE) (AFTER 3 MONTHS) 
EXPOSURE 
More Favorable Less Favorable More Favorable Less Favorable 
’ N M N M N M 
TVA 23 46 3 33 13 47 } 35 
] Power 4 46 27 30 4 48 10 27 
‘ Double 8 46 6 35 6 54 6 39 
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Again we see that under the three types of exposure the persons 
who became more favorable were originally high scorers (that 
is, not so favorable at the beginning), and those who became 
less favorable were originally low scorers. This is true 3 months 
after as well as immediately after exposure. It is also true for 
those persons who made significant and permanent changes 
(i5 + points change both immediately and 3 months after). 
All of such cases from the TVA exposure group became more 
favorable except one, and their average original score was 49.7 
points, only one of them being originally below the average— 
and he but slightly, 34 as compared with 37. The Power- 
exposure cases all became less favorable except one, and their 
average original score was 23.4, none of them scoring up to the 
original average of the group. 

The very favorable attitude of our subjects means that the 
individuals at the lower end of the distribution checked only the 
most favorable statements. A possible explanation of the less 
favorable attitude resulting from the exposure of this group 
would be that the propaganda caused them to check more state- 
ments, and since by the nature of the scale there is an arbitrary 
limit to favorableness, the median score would of necessity be 
raised but it would represent a spurious change in attitude. How- 
ever, examination of the number of statements checked before 
and after exposure ruled this out as an explanation. The average 
number of statements checked increased slightly for the TVA- 
exposure group, from 8.7 to 9.7; for the Power-exposure group 
increased even less, from 8.5 to 8.9; and for the Double-exposure 
group was exactly the same (9.3 statements) before and after 
exposure. 

Again, the originally favorable attitude of our groups means 
that the most unfavorable cases were as a group not definitely 
opposed to the TVA, but rather were neutral, scoring mostly 
between 40 and 60. There were only five cases in each exposure 
group who were originally against the TVA, so we cannot make 
a conjecture as to what the propaganda would do to such people; 
however, these five cases did actually become more favorable 
as a result of all three types of exposure, the average for the 
TVA-exposure group being 70 before and 40 after, for the Power- 
exposure group being 72 and 67, and for the Double-exposure 
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group 68 and 59. One hesitates even at reporting for such small 
numbers. Perhaps one could say tentatively that the propaganda 
makes neutral cases more favorable, and makes extremely 
favorable cases less favorable toward the TVA. 


SUMMARY 

Three groups of college students equated on the basis of atti- 
tude toward the TVA were exposed slightly less than one hour 
to the following influences: one group to printed propaganda 
favorable toward the TVA, the second to printed propaganda 
unfavorable toward it, and the third to both kinds of propaganda. 
Immediately after and again three months later their attitudes 
were remeasured. 

The results were: 

1. Measured in terms of group means, the TVA- and Power- 
exposure groups made statistically significant immediate changes, 
the —TVA-exposure group becoming more favorable and the 
Power group less, while the attitude of the doubly exposed group 
was unchanged. Measured in terms of significant changes in 
individuals (more than four times the probable error of a raw 
score), 31 per cent of the TVA-, 37 per cent of the Power-, and 
16 per cent of the Double-exposure group were changed. 

2. Measuring permanence by means of group means, the dif- 
ferences were in the same direction but they had become less, 
no longer being statistically significant. But there were quite 
a number of significant individual changes even after three 
months, 24 per cent of the TVA-, 21 per cent of the Power- and 
14 per cent of the Double-exposure group still being significantly 
different in attitude. If we consider only those cases where the 
immediate change was significant, the permanence is even 
greater. For both the TVA- and the Power-exposure group the 
average change for these cases who were originally changed more 
than 4 times the probable error of a raw score was still signifi- 
cant. For the Double-exposure group it was 3 times the probable 
error. Roughly one-half of the cases who made significant 
changes immediately after exposure were still significantly 
different after three months. 

3. Under no type of exposure were the changes all in the same 
direction. Rather, under all types there was a negative relation 
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between original score and direction of change. Most of those 
who changed as a result of TVA propaganda were originally 
not so favorable, and they became more favorable; under Power 
exposure most changes were among very favorable cases who 
became less favorable; but in both cases there were individuals 
who changed in the opposite direction and they came from the 
opposite ends of the distribution. Under double exposure about 
the same number were changed in both directions, but again 
those becoming more favorable were originally less favorable, 
while those becoming less favorable were originally very 


favorable. 


4 
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A REVIEW OF CERTAIN PROPOSED HYPOTHESES 
ALTERNATIVE TO EXTRA-SENSORY 
PERCEPTION 


BY CHARLES E. STUART 
Duke University 
1TH the accelerated study of the anatomy and physiology 

V¢ of sense organs against the background of a thorough- 
going atomistic materialism, the nineteenth century bequeathed 
to the science of psychology a firm belief in the atomic nature 
of sensations. Today we know that the processes involved in 
the act of perceiving are so complex that the atomistic assump- 
tion, regardless of its validity, has lost all usefulness as an 
explanatory principle. Modern psychology emphasizes the 
behavior of the whole organism in relation to dynamical organi- 
zations of a macroscopic physical environment. Yet a crucial 
test of the possibility of the prehension of an event by an organ- 
ism still presupposes the action of a measurable physical process 
(an autonomous stimulus) upon, and spatially continuous with, 
the processes of a known, specifically-irritable end organ. 

In 1934 Dr. J. B. Rhine presented the results of a series of 
experiments which questioned the finality of this assumption (8). 
His techniques were simple. Five easily distinguishable forms 
were stamped upon cards. The cards were shuffled in decks of 
25 containing five each of the symbols. Each card was pre- 
sented in succession to a human subject whose task was to guess 
the symbol on the designated card. A card guessed right was 
recorded as a hit; those guessed wrong were recorded as misses. 
The results were reported in terms of the number of successes 
among the total cards called. Various restrictions were placed 
upon the subject’s relation to the cards bearing the symbols. 
Rhine concluded from these experiments that extra-sensory per- 
ception had occurred; that is, under conditions in which no 
interaction between a known sensory end organ and a denotable 
physical process relevant to the printed card symbol could be 
reasonably inferred, the subject responded reliably to the card 
symbols. At the time of this writing a number of other investi- 
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gators have reported results which appear to verify those of 
Rhine. (See the Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1.) 

If the conclusions of these investigators are right, there are 
two courses of action indicated for research. One is to continue 
to violate the atomistic assumption in an attempt to find limits 
to the possible physical discontinuities between event and 
response. Another is to reassert the assumption and devote effort 
to discovery of an end-organ physical-process continuity adequate 
to explain the phenomena observed. 

These introductory remarks are offered to designate concisely 
the research discussed in a series of critical articles by Professor 
C. E. Kellogg, and to clear away as quickly as possible the ques- 
tions of social and personal evaluation raised therein. The 
hypothesis of extra-sensory perception presents a problem which 
may be stated in the language of psychology, which might be 
important for the understanding of other phenomena in nature, 
and which is amenable to examination by scientific method. No 
other justification is necessary for its study by a responsible 
investigator in a democratic country.’ 

Dr. Kellogg has published, to date, three critical statements 
regarding the research in extra-sensory perception conducted by 
Rhine and his co-workers. I shall review these articles in the 
order of their appearance (5, 6, 7). 


I. “Dr. J. B. anp Exrra-Sensory PERCEPTION ” 


In his short first article Dr. Kellogg states that he is concerned 
only to point out the inadequacy of the mathematical methods 
used by Rhine. The evaluative formula used by Rhine assumes 
simple sampling of chance hits. Because the experimental con- 
ditions may be stated in terms of a series of subject responses 
of mathematically indeterminate variance against a series of 
cards with a fixed variance, Dr. Kellogg holds that the indeter- 
minate call variance will “increase variability over that of simple 
sampling.” 

It has since been shown, however, that if the subject restricts 
his calls to the exact frequency of the card series, the variance 

1 Cf. “ But meanwhile the public is being misled, the energies of young men and 
women in their most vital years of professional training are being diverted to a side 


issue, and funds expended that might instead support research into problems of real 
importance for human welfare" (6, 332). 
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is two per cent greater than that of simple sampling. Any 
increased variability in the call series reduces the variance of the 
correspondences (2, 211). 

A second suggestion, the proposal of a corrected formula for 
the probable error of simple sampling, is withdrawn by Dr. 
Kellogg in a later article. A third objection, the need for presen- 
tation of ESP data in a contingency table, has been partially met 
in one subsequent study (2) and completely met in another (13). 

The fourth point, that Rhine has improperly selected his data, 
is presented at greater length in the later articles and will be 
discussed fully later in this review. With the exception of the 
hypothesis of “selection,” then, we may safely summarize this 
first critique as having no importance other than bibliographical. 


II. “ New Evmence (?) For ‘ Exrra-Sensory Perception ’” 

The second critique is presented in the form of an article of 
semi-popular nature which appeared in the October 1937 Sci- 
entific Monthly. With the avowed intent “to prick the bubble” 
of extra-sensory perception, Dr. Kellogg builds up what is cer- 
tainly the most superficially plausible attack upon the work so 
far published. Correspondence coming into the Parapsychology 
Laboratory reveals the fact that many psychologists are accepting 
the assertions of the critique without question. 

One cannot hold a popular article to the same accounting that 
is expected of one in a professional journal. But since this article 
has been completely misleading even to many customarily care- 
ful students, a number of cautions must be suggested. First, 
no matter what importance we may assign to Dr. Kellogg’s 
opinions of the field of parapsychology, the importance of his 
assertions for science is in direct relation to the observational 
and experimental evidence bearing upon them.” 

Second, .thetorical devices are used instead of the customary 
logic of argumentation. One must constantly beware of asser- 
tions made in the form of conclusions. In fact, the impressive 
list of conclusions which begins “It has been shown . . .” is 
simply a restatement of previous assertions. No logical, mathe- 


2 For example: ‘“ When seversl runs are combined to give a total score, the dis- 
repancy [between hypotheses] increases the larger the number of runs in question 
ind especially for high scores." This statement has been quoted literally in several 
tters and as authority in a published article. The most cursory examination of the 
acts shows it to be demonstrably untrue 
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matical, or experimental proof of a single one of these conclusions 
is even attempted in the article.* 

Third, Dr. Kellogg’s proposals are worded in terms so ambigu- 
ous as to be completely misleading to anyone not familiar with 
his previous and subsequent critiques and with the research 
criticized.* 

Fortunately, the “ more technical article” which is heralded 
renders review of the critical hypotheses proposed needless. All 
that are of any importance are repeated therein. 

Although the second critique obscures the issues of the present 
status of research in extra-sensory perception, it has historical 
value. In direct reply Dr. Lucien Warner (13) reports a highly- 
controlled and significant experiment planned to avoid all of 
Dr. Kellogg’s hypotheses. The presentation by Dr. T. E. 
Sterne (11) of a close approximation to the probability expecta- 
tions of the matching hypothesis was undoubtedly initiated by 
Dr. Kellogg's publication of less accurate figures. And a paper 
by Dr. E. V. Huntington (4), giving probability tables for ESP 
scores from small numbers of runs, effectively answers the con- 
tention that “there is no method available for evaluating merely 
the total score of a small number of runs.” 


II]. “ THe ProptemMs oF MatTcHING AND SAMPLING IN THE STUDY 
or Exrra-SENsory PERCEPTION ” 

In his most recent article Dr. Kellogg deals extensively, and 

upon some points very thoroughly, with questions which arise 

concerning the mathematical evaluation of ESP data. Upon 


‘The conclusion that Rhine “underestimates the chances for high scores" is an 
enlightening example This is based upon (1) the assertion that he does so, (2) the 
offer “to prove this assertion by the mathematical statement of an_ illustrative 


analogy, (3) the conclusion that within the analogy the normal and binomial hypotheses 
underestimate the matching case (a conclusion which the tabled figures plainly deny!), 


and (4) the false assertion quoted in the previous footnote. 

*One may select examples of this ambiguity almost at random: “ But even the 
four thousand [scores of Rhine's experiments] have not been reported. Less than 
three hundred and fifty runs are listed in the article in which Professor Rhine sets 
forth his results as a foundation for later research.” 

When for a time [the selected subjects] do well, Rhine sets down the scores. 
overrevaluates them by his customary technique and draws conclusions favorabk 
to his theory The poor series are not listed, and their very existence is onl: 


incidentally mentiones 
4 no consistently high series of scores, obtained under conditions for which 


the chances can be calculated, has yet been published.” 

It is difficult to realize that these rather startling statements constitute merely th 
omplaint that, since in his monograph Rhine presents his results in the form of 
averages and summaries, one may find only in his later paper, in which he lists the 


raw data of some short experiments, examples of hit-scores per twenty-five guesses. 
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examination of various random card-drawing problems he finds 
that a binomial expansion is an adequate expression of the coin- 
cidences of two series, each consisting of independent events; 
that restriction of independence in one series does “ not alter 
either the average or dispersion of hits”; but that “ distribution 
of scores to be expected by random sampling is altered by 
inequality amongst the basic chances on doth sides {series ].” 

He notes that Rhine’s problem is not thus simply stated. An 
ESP deck which the subject calls through has a much smaller 
number of combinations, and the subject’s responses are them- 
selves close to the fixed pattern of the deck, with a small leeway 
for preferences. “ Now except for the leeway provided thus for 
the calls, the chance matching scores are no longer a result of 
random sampling. They depend instead upon random arrange- 
ments of the items, whose frequencies are fixed for the packs, 
and nearly so for the calls. It is easy to show that, under these 
conditions, the chances for success on the separate trials of a 
vngle run are not independent, and that, therefore, Rhine’s use 
of the binomial expansion, or of the normal probability curve 
derived therefrom, is unjustified ” (7, 465). 

The pages summerized above appear to be a complex but fair 
statement of the comparison of random sampling with the call- 
card relationship in an ESP test. There is little point for dispute, 
except the very important fact that the final conclusion does 
not follow from the discussion. Dr. Kellogg has stated two 
statistical hypotheses, that of simple sampling from which the 
binomial hypothesis may be directly deduced, and that of the 
matching of permutations of ESP decks. (For convenience 
let us call the theoretical outcome of the matching of one ESP 
deck against another the Pure Matching Hypothesis, and the 
theoretical outcome of matching any other limited range of 
subject calls against a fixed ESP deck the Adjusted Matching 
Hypothesis.) Thus the Adjusted Matching Hypothesis has been 
proposed as an alternative hypothesis for the description of the 
chance expectancy within ESP tests. The proposal of an 
hypothesis does not constitute proof of its validity, nor have we 
the right to draw any conclusion whatsoever until it is properly 
tested. 

Following his proposal of an hypothesis alternative to the 
binomial, Dr. Kellogg works out the mathematical statement of 
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the Pure Matching Hypothesis.” The immense labor of this 
computation can be viewed only with sympathy. That the error 
of the total amounted to .03 per cent is, as suggested, trivial. 
That this introduces much larger errors into the tabulated prob- 
abilities, and that indeed many of the numbers are exact to only 
one significant figure, rather than to the four tabulated, is not 
pointed out. The Pure Matching Hypothesis with each figure 
correct to less than .o009 has been presented by Dr. T. E. Sterne 
in a recent issue of Science (11). Exact figures, without error, 
have been computed by Dr. T. N. E. Greville and will soon 
be available in publication (3). 

Dr. Kellogg concludes from the display of the Pure Matching 
hypothesis: “Although the relative difference between the 
binomial and the permutation series is not very great over the 
range of scores most frequently occurring, it is of interest and 
importance to note the marked discrepancy for the higher scores.” 
It is certainly of interest. Taking a score of 15 as a reasonably 
high score we note that upon the Binomial hypothesis we should 
expect 12 of these scores in a million chance runs. Upon a Pure 
Matching Hypothesis we should expect 19 in a million. If the 
Pure Matching Hypothesis were theoretically exactly applicable, 
then a statement of the probability of a score of 15 in terms of 
the Binomial would introduce the “marked discrepancy” of 
.000,007! 

So far, then, Dr. Kellogg has discussed random sampling, has 
suggested as an alternative the Adjusted Matching Hypothesis 
to measure the data of ESP tests, and has displayed the mathe 
matical statement of the Pure Matching Hypothesis. Dr. Kellogg 
is, of course, fully aware that the Adjusted Matching Hypothesis 
is a better statement of the experimental situation than the Pure 
Matching Hypothesis. In this he has improved upon the stand 
of his previous article, in which the Pure Matching case is 
referred to as the valid expectation for ESP experiments. But 
he falls again into this error in a later statement in the paper 
under discussion when he remarks that, “in comparison with the 
valid distribution given in Table I, the error is more marked.” 


5 Note that this is not the Adjusted Matching Hypothesis (which may be mace 
a very exact approximation to the experimental conditions) but depends upon t! 
assumption that the call series may be treated “as equivalent to the shuffling of 
second pack.” 
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What I wish to emphasize is not the inconsistency but the impor- 
tance of a clear statement of the critical problem being 
dealt with. Because of a sincere conviction that the Binomial 
Hypothesis is “inapplicable” and “unjustified,” he has been 
satisfied merely to denote the Pure Matching Hypothesis as 
being so obviously more valid as not to require examination. 

But when it is noted that the Pure Matching Hypothesis is 
being proposed as a better approximation than the Binomial 
to a given set of experimental conditions (which neither fits 
exactly), we may waive considerations of “ justification” and 
“validity ” for the more crucial questions of “ goodness of fit” 
and magnitude of descrepancy. 

The Binomial Hypothesis assumes each matching to be inde- 
pendent, that is: r=o. The Pure Matching Hypothesis 
assumes the matchings to be intercorrelated. This correlation 
has been shown to be r=-+.001736. The Adjusted Matching 
Hypothesis assumes the degree of correlation found in the 
observed records. This may lie theoretically anywhere in the 
interval — .041667 = r = +.001736.° It should be noted that the 
intercorrelation of the Pure Matching Hypothesis is a maxi- 
mum. In any experiment in which the subject’s call frequencies 
are unrestricted, the correlation will be necessarily less than this 
value.’ It should be noted that in the usual experimental con- 
ditions of a subject calling an ESP deck the Adjusted Matching 
Hypothesis will probably have a correlation somewhere between 
that of Binomial and that of Pure Matching expectation. 

As theoretically interesting as may be these concerns with 
“marked” discrepancies in a sixth decimal place, and correla- 
tion coefficients with zeros before a significant figure, their 
eflect upon an experimental conclusion is completely negligible. 
Sterne has pointed out that “the values given by the Binomial 
Law appear to be fairly good approximations to the true [match- 
ing] values,” and, indeed, that to distinguish observationally 
between them would require some 30,000 runs (11). It is obvi- 
ous that for the practical purpose of approximating chance 
expectation in an experiment involving the calling of ESP 

* These figures are derived from a discussion of this point by Dr. J. A. Greenwood 
in “ The variance of ESP call series" (1) 

7In two studies brought to my attention the observed correlations have been 


+.0012 and +.00026 respectively. It would seem reasonable to expect further 
observations to be comparable. 
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cards, the Pure Matching, Adjusted Matching, and Binomial 
hypotheses are interchangeable.” 


EsTIMATION OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DEVIATIONS 


In estimating the significance of an observed deviation, Dr. 
Rhine divided the deviation by the Probable Error of Binomial 
expectation to find an X-value or critical ratio.” Dr. Kellogg 
challenges the adequacy of this technique, because “it neglects 
the most important part of the data, namely, the dispersion of 
the scores obtained.” He offers as the proper technique the 
following method: “One may then roughly estimate the sig- 
nificance of series of runs by calculating their means, then the 
probable error of those means, and dividing the difference 
between each mean and 5 [the chance average| by its P.E. 

with the allowances for small numbers of runs recom- 
mended by Pearson.” And then a footnote: “The estimate 
remains a rough one because the basic distribution is skewed, 
so that a precise estimate would have to take account of higher 
moments.” 

If we amend the footnote to read, “ The estimate remains a 
rough one because a precise estimate would have to take account 
of higher moments of the basic distribution,” we find the funda- 
mental discrepancy between Dr. Kellogg’s and Dr. Rhine’s 
X-values for the same data. Dr. Kellogg’s criterion assumes the 
variance of the observed scores to be the best approximation to 
the variance of a chance hypothesis. Rhine’s criterion assumes 
the variance of a binomial series to be the best approximation 
to chance variation. 

The principal objection to Dr. Kellogg’s criterion is that it 
denies all use in measurement of the hypotheses so laboriously 
computed and extensively compared in the first part of his paper. 
The only difference between these hypotheses was the small dif- 
ferences in their variance and higher moments. If we now define 
chance variance as that which is observed in the experimental 
data, all the work of finding a theoretical approximation is dis- 


*A full account of these mathematical criticisms with respect to their importance 
for the investigator has been offered in a recent article by Dr. J. A. Greenwood and 
the present writer, entitled “A review of criticisms of the mathematical evaluation of 
ESP data” (12) 

'Use of the Standard Deviation instead of the Probable Error has since become 


uniform in this research 
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carded in favor of an extremely questionable assumption. To 
assume, furthermore, that the mean of five is the only depend- 
able theoretical estimate is completely unwarranted. The vari- 
ance, skewness, and kurtosis of theoretical expectation are 
definable as accurately as we please (12, 301). 

Further, the technique which he proposes requires that the 
capacity measured be invariant in its measurable aspects. As 
convenient as this might be for the experimenter, the stubborn 
fact is that test scores vary more than scores of control series. 
In the series discussed by Dr. Kellogg the range of scores for 
the 74 test runs was from o to 13, that of 74 control runs was 
from 1 to 10. The variance “” of the test series is 12.75, that of 
the control, 4.81. To assume that both of these values are good 
approximations to chance variance is absurd. And if we take 
the test-series variance as the best measure, we have the equally 
absurd result that the control series, specifically designed to 
rule out extra-chance hypotheses, is significantly deviant from 
“chance.” The absurdities are quickly resolved when we con 
sider both the experimental observations as either chance or 
significant deviants from theoretical variance. (Binomial: 4.00, 
Pure Matching: 4.17.) We thus avoid the ambiguity of using 
an extra-chance variance as the measure of chance deviation. 


THE QUESTIONS OF SAMPLING 

When an investigator wishes to consider some aspect of his 
data, test some hypothesis or denote some orderly relation, he 
selects the observations that, in his judgment, bear upon the 
purpose in mind. He may “select” as a “sample” a// the data, 
or just the data which fall under various classifications of method, 
temporal sequence or other permissible order. An inadequate 
or non-permissible selection would be one in which the hypothesis 
to be tested is used directly in the selection. 

Dr. Kellogg has freely, throughout his writing, charged Rhine 
with inadequate selection of data. These charges have been 
couched in terms so misleading that it is uniformly believed 
that their statement accuses Rhine of reporting only successful 
results, and of withholding from publication chance or below- 


=x? =x \? 
N N J Several evaluations of this distance ESP series 


e given by Greenwood and Stuart (2). 
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chance results.’ Since Rhine specifically insisted that he was 
publishing a// his results in his original monograph (8, 57), the 
ordinary reader could not but draw the conclusion that his 
scientific responsibility had been publicly challenged. But when 
we note that by “reporting” scores, “listing” scores, “ pub- 
lishing ” results, etc., Dr. Kellogg means very specifically the 
listing in publication of the raw run scores, a great deal of his 
objection reduces to the contention that averages, or total scores 
(which Rhine reports in full) are inadequate for evaluating the 
research results.’* It is, therefore, essential to understand just 
what Dr. Kellogg means by “selection,” and to realize that, 
whatever he means, the importance of the charge for under- 
standing of research in extra-sensory perception is in its statement 
as an alternative hypothesis. I shall not risk paraphrasing. 


a second criticism . . . concerns the drawing of conclusions from 
favorable instances only. In preliminary trials Rhine used a considerable num 
ber of subjects, and then dropped those whose data did not show what he 
estimated to be significant deviations from chance. He then, in working up his 
statements of the significance of his evidence, used only the data from a com 
paratively small number of subjects whose results were statistically significant— 
according to his technique. This isolation of data from individual subjects, 
followed by use of only selected individuals, plainly implies acceptance of a 
belief in special powers as possessed by occasional persons. Probably it was this 
notion that led to Rhine’s failure to recognize the necessity of taking all his 
evidence into account, and of estimating the significance of the selected subjects’ 
data in the light of the great amount of obviously insignificant results from other 
subjects. Such an attitude was plainly revealed in his text, in speaking of 
cases in which his successful subjects had unfavorable runs, as showing loss of 


telepathic power (5). 


This statement is later affirmed as follows: 


The second criticism offered in the earlier article, that conclusions have been 
based upon only a part, and that a selected part, of the evidence secured, still 
stands. An example may be cited from Rhine's article mentioned above (8, 225- 
226). After submitting as evidence for telepathy, at a distance of 250 miles, a 
series of eight runs in which percipient MFT scored an average of 10.1 and by 
way of justifying his belief that there was no collusion between agent and 
percipient he reveals that, before this series MFT scored an average of only 
7.7 hits (number of runs not given), and says that “several times before and 
since this series, we have urgently wanted high scores in special experiments in 
some of which the same percipient was used, and have failed to get them.” But 
how many such runs were there, and what were the scores obtained? Do this 


11 Cf. the first two quotations in footnote 4. 

12.When we note that Dr. E. V. Huntington suggests, without apology, a method 
for evaluating total or average scores, the questionable nature of this contention is 
evident (4) 
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percipient’s results all told indicate that she possessed any telepathic ability, that 
he series in question was due to anything more than simple chance? If an 
irgument is to be based upon probabilities, obviously the experimental data as a 
whole must be given for comparison with chance expectation—al/l data from 
/ subjects, not merely specially selected data from the more fortunate subjects. 
If this defect is not remedied by later reports, it is, of course, good warrant for 
rowing the whole case out of court. 
Does mankind possess any such capacity as extra-sensory perception? If so, 
oes this capacity vary among individuals sufficiently to justify intensive study 
if selected subjects, such as has been familar in the fields of artistic creation, 
Rhine does not seem to realize that these fundamenta! questions need to 
answered. Instead, he takes it for granted that the special capacity exists, 
it only in isolated individuals, and also that it may appear and disappear. This 
clief may justify to his mind the publication of selected evidence, but it begs 
he whole question at issue, and reinoves the problem from: the realin of scientific 
earch (7). 


First, it must be noted that Dr. Rhine’s conclusion of extra- 
sensory perception is based upon the experiments reported in 
his monograph, and upon his consideration of alternative 
hypotheses. The data of the experiments are summarized there 
in Table XLIII on page 162. Since this “sample” is all of his 
research to that date, it is statistically permissible. Dr. Kellogg’s 
frequent reference to the need for drawing conclusions from all 
the data from all subjects does not, then, bear upon the major 
conclusion of extra-sensory perception. 

A corollary conclusion, that a given subject exhibits the 
capacity for extra-sensory perception, requires, necessarily, that 
the subject’s work be selected from the rest." Upon a chance 
hypothesis this is a permissibly random sample. The total group 
from which the sample is drawn should be known, but need 
not be included in the statistical evaluation of the sample. If 
the sample is significant, knowledge of the total group enables 
us to judge whether the significance itself may be due to an 
accident of sampling. In most of Rhine’s work the critical ratios 
of individual subjects’ total scores are so high and their occur- 
rence due to accidents of sampling is so extremely unlikely upon 
inspection that no further mathematical analysis is required. 

'SOne may judge that Dr. Kellogg objects to Rhine's use of selected subjects from 
vhich to get data. (That such selection may indicate a preéxperimental belief 1s 
lughly irrelevant. History of the research indicates that the belief that ESP is limited 
to very few individuals has been uniform. Its use as a working hypothesis needs no 
ther justification.) Statistically, the use of selected subjects is a permissible chance 
sampling. If this were not so, it would be necessary to assume that chance results 


vould vary with the individuals being used to produce them, a simple logical 
contradiction. 
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If Dr. Kellogg’s charge of inadequate sampling is based upon 
the selected experiments discussed in Rhine’s paper of that title 
the challenge may be met directly by an example from that 
paper.’* The “Campus Distance Series in Clairvoyance” may 
be noted. “In this series are reported all the tests given subject 
HP with the cards in one building on the campus and himself 
in another.” The sample as thus denoted is entirely permissible 
upon a chance hypothesis. Even the most rigorous evaluation 
gives a probability for chance explanation of less than 10°". To 
explain this upon the hypothesis of selection error would assume 
that these 74 runs were selected en bloc from some large part 
of about 10'” runs giving chance scores. Since, as Dr. Kellogg 
himself insists, Rhine’s first three years of work netted fewer 
than 4,000 runs, the hypothesis is inadequate by inspection. 
Dr. Rhine’s conclusion, that the above constitutes a crucial 
demonstration of ESP at a distance, is wholly justified. 


TELEPATHY 


Dr. Kellogg proposes various hypotheses to account for the 
results of “pure telepathy” tests. The matching hypotheses 
given suggest that a greater variance may be expected in such 
tests if the assumptions noted are accepted. Possibility of errors 
in memory are also brought to bear upon the results. 

There is no doubt that pure telepathy has not received the 
degree of experimental attention it has deserved, largely because 
of these added difficulties. No investigator has repeated the tech- 
nique reported by Rhine; so there is as yet but a very small body 
of evidence. It is becoming a serious question among those 
engaged in ESP research whether telepathy can be separated 
completely from explanation in terms of clairvoyance. The very 
fact that no objective record to the symbol chosen may exist, 
leaves the results open to such challenge as Dr. Kellogg proposes. 

This is not, however, to admit them. A trained agent is spe- 
cifically instructed to avoid the errors denoted. When objective 
records have been made and cross-checked, the results have con- 
firmed the significance of the test series, and have indicated 
no fixed patterns of choice such as those suggested by Dr. 
Kellogg. 


* Rhine Some selected experiments of extra-scnsory perception ~ (10) The fo 


lowing cxample is evaluated exhaustively by Greenwood and Stuart (12). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this review I have tried to meet Dr. Kellogg's criticisms 
of research in extra-sensory perception as specifically as possible, 
but with a view to their importance as alternative hypotheses 
to be considered by an investigator. There are permissible, how- 
ever, many other defenses to the implications of the criticisms. 
An excellent one is Dr. Lucien Warner’s single experiment in 
which all the critical points are avoided, yet significant scores 
are obtained (13). In Dr. Kellogg’s popular paper the hypothesis 
of sensory cues is raised. As this point was not restated in his 
more technical paper, it is not discussed here; but it may well 
be suggested that such an hypothesis, to be taken seriously, 
must meet such evidence as that recently summarized by Dr. 
Rhine (9). In the main it has been found that although Dr. 
Kellogg’s mathematical demonstrations have been valid, his con- 
clusions have not followed rigorously from them. Most of his 
discussion concerns points of no experimental concern to the 
results of the research challenged. 

While it is hoped that the foregoing review makes clear the 
points of difference between the views of Kellogg and those of 
the writer, the following statement by Dr. Burton H. Camp, 
President of the Institute of Mathematical Statistics, is both timely 
and cogent: 


December 30, 1937 
Dr. Rhine’s investigations have two aspects; experimental and statistical. On 
the experimental side mathematicians of course have nothing to say. On the 
statistical side, however, recent mathematical work has established the fact that 
assuming that the experiments have been properly performed, the statistical 
analysis is essentially valid. If the Rhine investigation is to be fairly attacked 1t 

must be on other than mathematical grounds. 
(Signed) Burron H. Camp, President, 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN VALUATION 


BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University 


5 


r the reader will have any hundred persons honestly make the 
t estimates described below, he will have data of psycho- 
logical, and perhaps of economic interest. Such statements of 
what persons think or say that they would do in hypothetical 
situations are not valid substitutes for observations of what the 
persons in question really do, and must, of course, be used with 


cood sense and caution. I have recorded them in the instruc- m 
tive case of one hundred persons, mostly college graduates, all Zo 
unemployed, in receipt of relief, accustomed to answering ques- &: 
tions of all sorts concerning their opinions, interests, desires and a 
\ctivities, and aware that no improper or personal use would . 


be made of their responses. The time of the experiment was 
the spring of 1934. 


Please think how many days you would spend in prison at hard labor (but 
th no disgrace attached to you) in return for each of the following. Write 
n the dotted line the number of days you would spend. 


1. a barrel of good apples 
2. a good rifle 
3. a ride on an elephant 
4. 6 pairs of silk stockings 
5. an unused copy of Webster’s unabridged dictionary 
6. a flute and clarinet 
7. a baby carriage 
8. a chance to see Niagara Falls 
g. a pure-bred Scotch terrier 
10. 2 bathing suits 
II. an accordion costing $30 
12. a new. Buick large sedan 
13. a week's good fishing, all expenses paid 
14. a pair of oxen 
15. an hour’s talk with Mussolini 
16. an hour's talk with Stalin 
a year’s studv at any American school all expenses paid 
a chance to see a man hanged 
a saxophone costing $120 
20. a plot 12 by 20 in Woodlawn cemetery 
a new 28-foot motor-boat cruiser 
a wheel chair 
71 
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a pair of solid gold bracelets 

a two-weeks trip to the Caribbean 

learning to fly an airplane 

a dance with the Prince of Wales 

a raincoat 

room and board at the Waldorf Astoria for a week with $5 to 
use tor Ups 

5 pounds of Whitman's candy 

a chance to smoke opium 

a year on a whaling voyage 

a farm of So acres in N. Y. State with a 6room house, a good 
barn, 12 cows, and a good outfit of farm tools 

a new Ford sedan 

a 1o-carat diamond ring of excellent quality 

a barrel of olive oil 

a parrot (a good talker, costing $75) 

5 doz. quarts of imported champagne 

5 doz. quarts of California claret 

> doz. quarts of Scotch whiskey 

a pair oi crutches 

a hat 

a canoe 

a Philco radio set costing $80 

a secondhand Knabe upright piano in excellent condition 

a 3-room elevator apartment on Morningside Heights for a year 

a Nash large sedan 

a harp 

a solid silver tea set, urn, and tray 

a ride on a came! 

an hour's talk with President Roosevelt 

two months tn Florida, all expenses paid at a good hotel 

two months in California, all expenses paid at a good hotel 

a new coat or overcoat 

a 1 H.P. electric motor 

a suitcase with silver fittings 

an ultra-violet lamp 

a dozen photographis of yourself by a first-class photographer 

a week's hunting, all expenses paid 

a week in Washington, at a good hotel all expenses paid 

a free pass to all New York theatres for a year 

a free pass to all New York concerts and opera for a year 

a free pass to all New York baseball, football and hockey games 
tor a year 

a free pass to all talkies for a year 

an oil painting of yourself, costing $800 

a dozen work aprons 

2 pairs ol all-wool blankets 

a good mattress 


a set of new tres 


1 new Chevrolet sedan 
a new Knabe upright piano 
a new motorcycle 


d 
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72. a first-class shotgun 

73. a chicken farm of 20 acres, a six-room house, and buildings for 
800 hens 

. 4 years of study at any American school, all expenses paid 

5. a year’s cruise around the world with side trips to every famous 
place everywhere, all expenses paid 

76. a year of travel in Europe, all expenses paid 

>>. a year with Byrd’s South Pole expedition 

-8. free room and board at the Waldorf Astoria for a year, with $200 
to spend for tips 

7g. a full outht of evening clothes for a man, including shirts, shoes, 
etc. 

80. two evening dresses with shoes, etc., to match 

81. a four-year-old Ford driven 30,000 miles, but with fairly new tres 

82. a new fur coat, the skins alone being worth $soo 

83. a camp in the Catskills with 1oo acres of land and a well stocked 

trout-brook 


84. a cottage of 8 rooms and ! 


» acre of land on the Maine coast 
85. a mahogany coflin steel-lined 
86. a trip to San Francisco and back by airplane 
87. a cornet costing $125 when new 
88. a movie camera and 20 reels of film 
89. a barrel of sugar 
go. 30 tons of coal 
gt. a new Cadillac 
2. a new Lincoln 
93. a chance to be blessed by the Pope 
94. an hour’s talk with Greta Garbo 
g5. a chance to see a bull-fight 
96. a set of new tires tor a Ford 
97. any hundred books of your choice, total cost not to exceed $300 
g8. a Stradivarius violin 
g9. a chance to go up 15,000 feet in a balloon 
100. $500 in cash 


DIFFERENCES IN READINESS TO SPEND TIME IN Prison WITHOUT 
SoctaL STIGMA 


‘ 


The notion of spending any time in prison even “with no 
disgrace attached to you” is so abhorrent to four of the group 
that they report “o” for all the items. A trip around the world, 
a year in Europe, an automobile, a farm, $500 cash—nothing, 
they say, would entice them to endure it. At the other extreme 
are two who say they would spend 365 days for the certainty 
of $500 cash. There is a fairly continuous spread from 1 day to 
100 days reported as the bid for $500 cash. A rough notion 
of the spread may be gained from Table 1, which gives the 
distribution of the bids reported for the $500 and for some other 
things or privileges. 
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Probably if actual offers of $500, etc. were made to these 
unemployed men and women, the repugnance of some would 
be overcome to the extent of raising their bids somewhat, and 
the enthusiasm shown by others in their pencil and paper 
responses to the hypothetical offers would be reduced. But even 
a generous allowance for this would leave an enormous variation. 
Some individuals would still set the intangible damage to their 
inner peace and self-respect at a price that seems fantastic to 
ordinary folk. Some, probably, would still consider the offer as 
impossible of acceptance without even thinking of the conse- 
quences, in somewhat the same way that a girl might refuse to 
chop off her little toe for ten thousand dollars, not because she 
would be miserable without the toe (which we will assume is 
deformed in an ugly way), but because she could not bring 
herself to wield the hatchet. She might be glad to let a doctor 
cut it off for nothing. 


TABLE 1 


THE FREQUENCIES OF THE VARIOUS LENGTHS OF TIME REPORTED AS 
THAT WHICH AN INDIVIDUAL WOULD SPEND IN PRISON TO‘ 
OBTAIN EACH OF CERTAIN THINGS OR PRIVILEGES. 


NUMBER OF DAYS IN PRISON REPORTED 


32. 80-acre farm and house 20 , 12 8 14] 14 19 al ae 2 2 | 4 
75. Cruise around the world | 9 9 8; 14] 19 | 20 | | 4 | 3 6 | 3 
76. Year in Europe | 10} 7/22] 12] 23 | 4 | 2 | 8 
83. Camp in the Catskills | 24 | 19 | 13 | 11 | 16 | 71 3] 3 Gi Bf i 
84. Cottage in Maine 23 | 20 | 9/16/17] 6| 3 | 2 | 1 2 | I 
91. A new Cadillac car | 25 | 18 | 14; 20]; 10] 6 3 | a | 0 
92. A new Lincoln car 25 | 19 | 14 19 9 6 | 4 | 3/ 0 0 | l 
100. $500 in cash | 8/21] 11) 4] 1) 2] 0 


The variation for these persons, all in extreme need of money, 
illustrates (1) the economic reality and importance of an indi- 
vidual’s good opinion of himself and (2) the wide variation in 
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the damage done to it even in those of approximately the same 
social status and by what is externally the same affliction, viola- 
tion, etc. (such as enduring a stay in jail without disgrace, 
omitting a bath, or reading somebody’s private correspondence). 
It also illustrates the importance of acts done and acts avoided, 
not chiefly because of consideration of their consequences but 
because of the potency of tendencies created by the genes and 
past experience, with little influence from the calculus of 
consequences. 


DiFFERENCES IN SENSITIVITY TO EXCHANGE VALUE 

Economists, business men and people in general who observe 
how different individuals use their purchasing power, realize that 
the prospect of making a profit by buying and selling appeals 
strongly to some and very slightly to others. The latter are 
moved to acquire what has value to them as consumers or pos- 
sessors, with relative disregard of its value in exchange. The 
former are, on the contrary, attentive to value in exchange, and 
ready, not to say eager, to buy anything which they think they 
can later sell so as to cause a substantial increase in their 
purchasing power. 

Our hundred unemployed (who were largely college gradu- 
ates) show an astonishing variation in sensitiveness to the 
exchange value of real estate, automobiles, musical instruments, 
etc. Some who report readiness to spend two or three months 
in prison for $500 in cash, say they will not spend a day for a 
farm or a violin or an automobile easily salable for five or six 
times that. A large percentage report such amounts of time 
as to put their valuations of cemetery lots, chicken farms, pianos, 
harps, motorcycles, coal, oxen, champagne, motor-boats, silver tea 
sets, etc. out of all proportion to the probable exchange value 
of these commodities. 

The facts are most easily seen by expressing each bid of each 
person as a fraction of his bid for $500 cash and multiplying 
all results by 100 for convenience.’ Table 2 shows some of the 
results for eighteen persons who bid 50 days or over for $500 
cash. The value of each bid in days may be turned into dollars 


‘ For convenience, 3 months is treated as 100 days, rather than as 91%. 
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by multiplying it by 5. The entries of a dash probably mean 
either a bid of zero (individual 7) or an inadvertent failure to 
make a bid (individuals 1 and 5). 

It is clear that individuals 25, 24, 3, 4, 7, 81, 8 and 12 are 
almost, or perhaps quite, oblivious of exchange values in their 
bids. Unless they desire the thing for its direct satisfactions, 
they do not bid even five dollars for it. Either they never think 
that the $500 which they so greatly need, and for which they 
bid from 50 to 365 days, could be got four or five times over by 
taking an automobile, farm, or motor boat and selling it the 
next day; or the procedure of trading is so foreign to their 
natures that such thoughts are rejected as soon as they occur. 

It is clear that in all of these eighteen individuals, except pos 
sibly 5 and 10, sensitivity to exchange values is so weak as to 
be easily overcome by some contrary force. So No. 1 will bid 
more or less reasonably for automobiles, but not for real estate. 
No. 6 will bid high for pianos, but almost nothing for a saxo- 
phone or harp; high for gold, but almost nothing for silver. 
No. 84 bids nothing for several hundred dollars’ worth of alco- 
holic drink or for most musical instruments, and shows notable 
disregard for the relative exchange values of motor cars, bidding 
twenty times as much for a new Cadillac as for a new Ford. 

Besides the neglect and insensitivity, there is in many of the 
hundred individuals a genuine aversion to the effort to estimate 
values impartially and impersonally, or to the idea of buying 
to sell, or to both. This is demonstrated by the results obtained 
a day or two later when each person was given the same blank 
and told, “ You may not have considered sufficiently, when you 
made these estimates the other day, that you were entirely free 
to sell any of the things mentioned. Please make the estimates 
again, or, if you had this fully in mind the other day, just write 
‘I fully understood that I could sell.’ * Even after this emphasis 
on the possibility of exchanging the commodities and privileges 
for cash, the bids of many individuals were in whole or in part 
enormously unlike those which would be made by a professional 
trader or by any shrewd person buying to sell. Table 3 shows 
reports from persons bidding 30 days or more for $500 in cash, 
all of a person’s bids being expressed (as in Table 2) as a frac- 


* The fact that no disgrace whatever would attach to the person was also emphasized 
inew 
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tion of his bid for $500 and then multiplied by 100, so that th 
value of each bid in dollars may be found by multiplying it by s. 
Table 3 contrasts groups of items like a barrel of apples, a ceme- 
tery plot, a wheel-chair, and 30 tons of coal, which would be of 
substantial value in the market but of little personal utility to 
the individuals, with groups of items like musical instruments, 
implements of sport, which might appeal strongly as personal 
utilities to a few, and also with groups of items of maintenance 
with education or with travel, which appeal strongly to many. 

For Group I (including items of low personal utility to most) 
the bids range from a sum of 1640 days (or $8200) down to 
a sum of zero. Of the 41 persons, 18 bid less than 1oo days 
(or $500). Thirty-one bid less than 200 days (or $1000). There 
is a fairly continuous variation from o to 449 days with 10 at 
0 to 49, 8 at 50 to gg, 5 at 100 to 149, 8 at 150 to 199, and 3, I, I, 
2, and 2 in the next five steps of 50 days. The only sum which 
is above 450 days is the extreme bid of 1640 days or $8200." 

If these persons were confronted by bona fide offers (say with 
the objects right before them), some of them would doubtless 
have bid much higher; but many of them, it is to be feared, 
would even then not have overcome their reluctance to depart 
from their customary ways in order to make money by trade. 
Indeed the reality might well be, to some of them, more repellent 
than the idea; they might lower their bids when they had 
actually to go about peddling the blankets, baby-carriage, 
coflin, etc. 

The majority of the 41 bid much too low in view of the 
returns which they could get with very little trouble. The varia 
tion is very great. The 75 percentile bid is 4 times the 25 
percentile bid. 

These men and women without salaries—save those provided 
as emergency stipends for “ made” work—bid very much more 
for opportunities to travel than for the salable objects in Group I. 
The median sum of travel bids (III B) is a little over 550 days, 
whereas that for I was under 150 days. The median bid for a 
year’s sight-seeing around the world is 200 days. That for a 
year in Europe is the same, though the average would be lower. 


8 This is due to bidding $4000 for the lot in Woodlawn, $2000 for the coffin an 
$2200, or near to market prices, for the other goods. The bids for the lot and coffin 
may have been humorous. 
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There is good reason to believe that most of these bids were 
made with the thought of enjoying the travel rather than selling 
the privilege, and that in reality most of the individuals would 
take the trip rather than sell the privilege, if they had earned 
it by enduring the confinement. 


TABLE 3 


INDIVIDUALS FOR VARIOUS GROUPS OF THINGS OR 
THEIR RIGHT TO SELL ANY OR ALI 
BID MADE BY THE INDIVIDUAI 


THE BIDS MADE BY 41 
PRIVILEGES, AFTER ASSURANCE Ol 
EACH BID BEING DIVIDED BY THE 


IN QUESTION FOR $500 IN CASH AND MULTIPLIED BY 100 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS OF 41 INDIVIDUALS BIDDING s 
INDUCE OR MORE FOR $500 IN CASH 
MENTS 
l Zz 3 + 5 6 7 i) 10 1! 12 
I 32 387 19 1440 6Y 5 122 220 20 
IA 51 203 23 5 695 162 264 124 62 240 l 
B 55 656 115 12 | 2278 264 | 1454 308 55 760 538 
Cc l 52 3 2 21 19 10 | 6 80) 5 
1) 480 152° 193 281 2460 34° 1963 3000 538 1050 60 
E 50 300 300 40 1600 627 | 3000 1608 633 930 300 
I +() 250 203 300 = =2000 113 | 2000 650 367 260 3 
25 0 7 0 0 0 50 0 
77 0 0 200 0 | 4000 2 0 0) 0 200 0 
93 0 50 0 0 0 10 0 ( 0) 0 0 
WIA 93 353 349 3028 547 96) 1810 35! 56] 
B 104. 1676 199 300 724 689 750 (115 $3] 0 747 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS OF 41 INDIVIDUALS BIDDING 30 DAYS 
INDUCE OR MORE FOR $500 IN CASH 
13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
I 55 139 0 399 186 99 112 R§ 51 17 20 
IA 177 | 399 0 305 40 +140 OX 176 | 276 162 ] 
B 461 555 43 396 147 249 214 266 323 103 20) 
¢ 82 123 0 8 0 3 2 26 3 10 
D 391 831 458 349 395 1438 360 592 1386 523 30) 
E 135 | 530; 217 200); 200 1230) 605 70 555 150 
F 17 85 43 300 200 300 240 147 300 200 
25 200 0 0 0 23 0 0 17 5 50 ) 
77 500 0 0 ff) 0 ) 0 0 0 ) 0 
93 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) ( 0 
IIA 667 | 3305 379 105 | 1417 1091 127 166 250 523 10 
B 203 | 2457 79 550 246 1260 298 590 395 1116 13 
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Baby carriage 


Wheel chair 
Gold bracelets 
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TABLE 3— (Continued ) 


EN CATION NUMBERS OF 
OR MORE FOR 
26 8 30 16 } 
59 158 17 246 171 
298 527 540) 276 3 
() 384 | ) 

525 771) 276 500 } 
700 1205 220 s00 593 
so 250 2 

) 0) 
OU 
0 167 ) 0 
677 825 110 325 4 
313 7 7 51 
IDENT ICATION NUMBERS OF 
OR MORE FOR 
R46 87 0 9] 
158 116 2 190 3 
1400 239 10 17 | 24 
117 120 0) 312 654 
} 5 3 56 108 
1177 252 0 | 1210 | 1395 
2750 147 O00 SOO 690 
50 147 100 200 300 
7 0) 0) 17 
10 0 0 0 
0 0 17 0 
812 283 1162 | 1533 | 1413 
580 259 1260 166 719 


ow personal utility to most 


Barrel of apples 
Plot in Woodlawn cemetery 
Barrel olive oil 
imported champagne So. 


California claret go 


INDIVIDUALS BIDDING 30 DAYS 


$500 IN CASH 


72 81 83 84 
0) 196 113 58 

76 259 
330 77 156 
() 10 2 + 

) 30 285 694 
60 380 0) +50 
100 300 0 150 
0 60 17 0 
0 0 L100 $0) 
0) 0 0 0 

() 28? 52 1231 
180 518 1156 577 
INDIVIDUALS BIDDING 30 DAYS 


$500 IN CASH 


96 97 98 100 
$35 5 198 3 
619 120 274 128 
548 1? 208 53 
325 100 100 115 
R78 0 607 307 
13? 0 900 300 
360 0) 175 73 

7 0) 0 2 
288 ) 0 S00 

5 0 0) 0 
$39 244 «1149 345 
8 956 


EXPLANATION OF THE MEANING oF I, ITA, IIB, etc., Tasre 


2 doz. whiskey 
Crutches 

t H.P. electric motor 
Ultra-violet lamp 

1 doz. aprons 

2 pr. blankets 

A good mattress 
Mahogany coffin 
Barrel sugar 


30 tons of coal 
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1. High personal utility to a few 


A. Music 12. 

3 
Flute and clarinet 
Accordion costing $30 

ue 

g. Saxophone costing $120 


Secondhand piano 


17. Harp 


+ 


New piano 
° 
§-. Cornet costing $125 when new ‘ 
& Stradivarius violin 
22 
B. Sport 
73 
Good rifle 
A good week's fishing 
New 28-ft. motor-boat 3 
Learning to fly an airplane ; 
\ year on a whaling voyage 
Canoe 25 
Ride on a camel fhe 
8. Week’s hunting 92. 


Pass to games for a year 
New 


First-class shotgun 


motorcycle 


Camp in the Catskills 5: 
17 

C. Curiosity, adventure 74 
Ride on an elephant 97. 


See man hanged 


Chance to smoke optum 


Ride on a camel 8 
See a bull-fight ie 
Go up 15,000 ft. in a balloon a 
Hour’s talk with Mussolini 

6. Hour’s talk with Stalin +5 
Hour’s talk with President Roose =6 
velt. 86 


Hour’s talk with Greta Garbo 


If the reader is not convinced of 


exchange values in this group and of the wide variation in 
respect to it, he would become so if he could examine all the 


detailed reports, samples of which 


These detailed reports are doubtless afflicted with errors of care- 
lessness or impulse, though some of the most amazing valuations 
were found to have been sincere and deliberate. 

The utilization of the records from the other 59 persons would 
alter none of the conclusions drawn in this section. 
as a rule be to make them more extreme. 


. New 
. New Nash sedan (large) 
. New tires 

. New Chevrolet sedan 

- 4 year-old Ford 

. New Cadillac 

. New 


2. S0-acre farm, house, ete. 
. Chicken farm, 20 acres, house 


. Cottage (8 rooms) on Maine coast 


. Learn to fly 
. Year with Byrd 


Il. High personal utility to many 


. Four years of study 


. See Niagara Falls 
. 2 weeks’ trip to Caribbean 


. 2 months in California 


. Year's cruise around the world 
. Year in Europe 


IN VALUATION 


D. Automobiles 
New Buick sedan 
Ford sedan 


Lincoln 


E. Farms 


F. Summer homes 


Camp in Catskills, with 100 acres 


G. Miscellane ous 


Blessed by the Pope 


A. Education and books 


Dictionary 


. Year of study 


Any hundred books costing $300 


B. Travel 


2 months 1n Florida 


1 week in Washington 


A trip to San Francisco and re 
turn by airplane 


the general insensitivity to 


are presented in Table 4. 


The effect 
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TABLE 4 


THE BIDS MADE FOR SEPARATE ITEMS BY 13 OF THE INDIVIDUALS OF TABLE 


EMPHASIS ON THE RIGHT TO SELL ANY OR ALL; EACH BID BEING DIVIDED BY TH 


MADE BY THE PERSON IN QUESTION FOR $500 IN CASH AND MULTIPLIED BY | 


PERSONS 
ITEMS 1 2? 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 1] 2 

COMMERCIAL 

1. Barrel of apples 0 1.3 0 1.0 0.8 0 1.0, 1.7 0, 10.0 l 
7. Baby carriage 0 thy 0 0 4.0 0 4.0 0 i 0 2.0 
20. Plot in cemetery 0) 7.0 0; 20.0 800.0 0 20.0 0 0; 80.0 12 
22. Wheel chair 0 1.5 0 0 200 0 50.0 0 0 0 
23. Gold bracelets 7.0; 10.0 0 2.0 0 3.3 20.0 0 83.0 0 

5. Barrel of olive oil 0 38.0 U 0) 50.0 ey 5.0 0 5.0 0 t) 
37. 5 doz. champagne 7.0; 75.0; 1.7] 10.0 144.0) 23.0 80.0 0 3.0 0, 40 
38. 5 doz. claret 2.0; 50.0; 1.7 2.0 18.0, 10.0 6.0 0 1.7 0 2 
39. 2 doz. whiskey 7.0} 50.0) 3.3 5.0 40.0 3.0 10.0 0 1.7 0° 15 
40. Crutches 0 1.3 0 0 24.0 0 1.0 0 0 0 j 
54. 1 H.P. motor 0 5.0 0 0 24.0) 3.0 401 i.7 0 0 
56. Ultra-violet lamp 0 4.0 0 0 16.0, 2.0 5.0! 1.7 1.7 0 
65. 1 doz. aprons 0 1.3 0 0 12) 2.0 0.5 0 0 0 
66. 2 pairs blankets 0; 5.0 0 1.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 0 1.7; 20.0 : 
67. Mattress 0 5.0; 1.7 1.0 12.0; 6.7 3.0 0 1.7; 20.0 4 ( 
85. Coffin 0 50.0 0 0, 400.0) 6.7 40.0 0 0 0) 60. 
89. Barrel of sugar 0 5.0 0 0) 40 21.0 2.0 0 9.8 40.0 2.( 
90. 30 tons of coal 10.0 75.0 0 0 48.0 20.0 60.0 0 17.0) 50.0; 40 
MUSICAL 

6. Flute and clarinet 0 2.5 0 0 160.0 13.0 4.0 0 3.3| 20.0 I 
1] $30 accordion 0 5.0 0 0 6.0 6.7 6.0 3.3 3.3 20.0 2 
19. $120 saxophone 7.0; 17.0| 3.0] 0 24.0) 13.0 24.0' 17.0) 20.0 
44. Second-hand piano 0 0 0 0 16.0 70.0 40.0 33.0 3.0 0; 10. 
47. Harp 14.0 25.0 0 0; 800.0) 23.0 5.0 0 8.0 0; 20.0 
70. New piano 15.0, 50.0 0 5.0 640.0 13.0; 100.0 50.0 8.0, 100.0 50 
8&7. Cornet 5 18.0 0 25.0 25.0 33.0 30.0 6 
90. Stradivarius violin 75.0 0 48.0 60.0 0 50.0; 40.0 
SPORT | 

2. Good rifle 1.3 0 16.0 4.0 5.0 20.0 3 
13. Week's fishing 7.0 2.0 40.0 0! 6.7 200.0 
21. 28-ft. motorboat 225.0 40.0 160.0 400.0 42.0 100.0. 100. 
25. Learn to fly 7.0 0 80.0 0 50.0 0 
31. Whaling voyage 225.0 0 160.0 0 50.0 120.0 
42. Canoe 13.0 0 16.0 5.0 1.7 40.0 2 
49. Ride on a camel 2.5 0 0.2 0 0 0 
58. Week's hunting 7.0 0 60.0 0 3.0 20.0 10.0 
62. Pass to ball games 38.0 0 40.0 20.0 33.0 40.0 300 
71. Motorcycle 25.0 0 60.0 20.0 50.0 0; 15 
72 Shotgun 5.0 0 32.0 7 5.0 17.0 20.0 8 
83. Camp in Catskills 100.0 100.0 1600.0 | 70.0 1000.0 50.0 200.0 | 200.0 100.0 


INTERCORRELATIONS 


Each of the summated estimates of Table 3 is a genuine indi- 


cation of something real in the 41 persons concerned. 
I, Commercial, 81; ILA, 


reliability coefficients are as follows 


The 


Music, .77; IIB, Sport, .74; WC, Curiosity a, .78; Curiosity b, 82; 
IID, Automobiles, .g1; WIA, Education, .83; IIIB, Travel, .74. 
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The intercorrelations of the summated scores for Education, 
Music, Travel, etc., are, after correction for attenuation, as shown 
in Table 5. We have also a summation for Items 4, 10, 23, 41, 
53, 55, 79, 80 and 82 (six pairs of silk stockings, two bathing suits, 
gold bracelets, hat, coat, suit-case, evening clothes of a man, two 
evening dresses, etc., and a fur coat). We may call this Dress. 
Its reliability coefficient is only .60, and there are other reasons 
against making much use of its intercorrelations, but we report 
them in Table 5. The coefficients in Table 5 have large prob- 
able errors and must be used with discretion. 


TABLE 5 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE MEASURES OF TABLE 3, CORRECTED 
FOR ATTENUATION 


I 11B IIIA ILA IB 11D 


Books Curi- Curi 
Com & Edu- osity Osity 
mercial Sport cation Music Travel Auto 1 b Dre 
Commercial 1.07 an 72 66 .60 54 46 1.21 
Sport 39 89 73 .87 A9 49 1.10 
Books and 
Education 49 74 .66 a 50 27 
Music 74 65 49 39 84 
Travel 58 61 84 
Automobile 20 50 61 
Curiosity a 63 56 
Curiosity b an 


Commercial, Sport and Dress appear to measure much the 
same thing—presumably the differences in sensitiveness to 
exchange values, in the use of them in the estimates, and in 
liking (or dislike) for the activities involved in securing the 
exchange value by selling. Commercial obviously measures 
these. So does half or more of IIIC (Dress). The males so 
value women’s clothes, and vice versa; and the expensive fur 
coat and suit-case have a strong personal appeal only to those 
who love luxury and display. So do some of the Sport items, 
which require money for upkeep; and these (motor-boat and 
and camp) have much weight in the summation. Whatever 
differences exist in love of sport and of dress among these 41 
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persons are not sufficient to reduce the correlations below 1.00. 

Differences in the value set upon money by the persons may 
cooperate with differences in sensitivity to exchange-value, but 
presumably they all were nearly alike in the former, being all in 
dire need. Ignorance of the exchange-values of the things in 
question in the particular form of a tendency to set these all too 
high or all too low could also cooperate with insensitivity to 
exchange-values. But with the variety of things in question, this 
is probably unimportant. 

The correlations of Books and Education with Commercial, 
Sport, and Dress are all very low (.32, .39 and .27), indicating 
that very potent differences in the personal interest in schooling 
existed and influenced the estimates. 

We may estimate roughly what the intercorrelations of Books 
and Education, Music, Travel, Automobiles, Curiosity a and 
Curiosity b would be, apart from the influence of sensitivity to 
exchange value and liking or dislike for selling, by “ partialing 
out” Commercial. 

The correlations thus freed from the influence of sensitiveness 
to exchange-value and whatever other factors Commercial 
measures, appear in Table 6. They show great specialization; 
all are below .80, and eleven of the fifteen are below .50. The 
individual differences in the bids were then determined in part 
by special interests. 

TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATIONS WHICH WOULD BE OBTAINED WITH PERSONS WHO 
SET IDENTICAL VALUES FOR THE COMMERCIAL SUM 


Aut Curiosit Cr sity 

Fdu " Music Travel mobile a 
Book Educati +) 74 76 O¢ 4? 
Musk 54 17 10 
Trai 74 54 30 26 
Automobile 76 39 30 ey 3? 
Curiosity a 06 17 26 18 5] 
Curiosity b 42 10 46 32 Jl 


The correlations of Table 6 also give evidence of the general 
sincerity of the bids. Both Education and Travel correlate rela- 
tively high. The two Curiosities correlate with each other more 
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closely than with any of the others. The interest in interviewing 
celebrities correlates far higher with Books-Education than does 
the miscellaneous and adventurous sort of curiosity. This last cor- 
relates very low with the interests in books and music and lowest 
of all with the practical interest in possessing an automobile. 

It is then probable that if bids should be obtained from persons 
who in every case disregarded exchange-value, assuming that they 
could not sell or swap any of the things or experiences, the bids 
would be evidence of some value concerning the strength of 
interests." 


4 After elimination of the difference in attitude toward confinement in jail in the 


anner shown previously. 
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| IMMEDIATE AND REMOTE GOALS AS POLITICAL 


MOTIVES 


BY GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


ALUE as a function of distance. The time factor is an } 
determiner of human behavior. A reward 
promptly conferred seems to be more efficacious in promoting 
specific learning than one delayed beyond the conclusion of the 
act. For most people, tomorrow is never so real as today, b 
although advancing intelligence and increasing cultural com- C 
- plexity place progressively greater emphasis upon the future. 
The urgency of immediate demands is responsible for the t 
economist’s category of “time and place utilities” and accounts / 
. for the innumerable conflicts between the powerful appeal of 5 
P the goods of the moment and the usually weaker attraction of di 
values to be experienced some other day. “A bird in the hand ca 
is worth two in the bush” is as much a preference for the here 


q and now as an expression of unwillingness to be venturesome. ' 
a Folk wisdom also claims that “the devil one has is not as bad wr 
as the devil one might have,” and thereby makes current mis- DN 
fortune more bearable by comparison with the prospective evil Ww 
q of a greater ill. ob 
An empirically-grounded psychology of values recognizes that ul! 
the worth of an object or experience is dependent upon its place re} 
in the time-scale of the subject. This temporal frame itself will | 
vary in structure with the chronological age and other significant me 

characteristics of the subject. A small child has but a vague in 
notion of the future, and desiderata localized ahead are not only de: 
feeble in their “ pulling power” but often utterly meaningless. thi 

The mature adult, on the other hand, is constantly driven to ot] 
i regulate his conduct in the light of deferred satisfactions. In ma 
support of this view, many students of our culture point to the sor 
importance which the clock, the calendar, the whole business of kir 
. programs and schedules, and the idealization of punctuality, have [di 
’ in our life. However, persons of advanced age tend to live again to 
| in the present, perhaps because death is now the major event the 
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anticipated. Few men of eighty can be deeply concerned about 
ends to be achieved only after the lapse of several decades of 
effort. 

Are proximate ends more effective in political action than 
ultimate ones? Considerations such as these impel one to believe 
that this human tendency contributes to an explanation of many 
of the phenomena of political life. Every election campaign, in 
\merica at least, finds some individuals torn between a desire to 
upport a program that best harmonizes with their preferences 
in matters of social policy and a realistic recognition that “ half 
| loaf is better than no bread at all.” The liberal and progressive 
man may cling to a tender-minded social ideal, but where the 
ballot box is concerned he is often astonishingly tough-minded. 
Opportunism in legislative and administrative circles represents 
ither an intentional system of strategy and tactics directed 
toward available “ working compromises ” or the inevitable result 
of an imperfect control of a conflict situation. Many second-best 
solutions in group affairs are constantly accepted because of a 
disposition to solve but one problem at a time, to advance 
cautiously in a given direction, and an unwillingness to jeopardize 
| primary feature by too strenuous insistence upon a secondary 
ne. Intellectual laziness and low standards of thoroughness or 
workmanship probably contribute to the rarity of “ preventive ” 
politics and the popularity of the phrase, “ we'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it.” Genuine statesmanship is hard to test 
objectively, but presumably one of its major characteristics is an 
unfailing regard for the “large” implications of a policy, i.e., its 
repercussions throughout the social system over a period of years. 

One important element common to all the situations just 
mentioned is the relative strength of “near” and “ far” stimuli 
in controlling choice and discrimination responses. More detailed 
description and analysis of practical political decisions show that 
this time factor is almost always complicated by the presence of 
other forces, such as economic advantage, symbol hostility, 
majority pressure, etc.; yet it seems to lend itself fairly readily to 
some form of experimental isolation. Men apparently obey some 
kind of psychic gravitational law—the attraction of a goal 1s 
‘directly? | proportional to its “ value” and inversely proportional 
to [the square of?] the “distance” between the organism and 
the objective. The last part of the hypothetical principle can be 
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checked even if “ distance” in psychology inevitably means more ] 
than sheer spatial separation.’ It can readily signify the gap in I 
time between two events or conditions. For our purposes, we i 
assume that if an individual or a group is stimulated by two | 
equipotent and mutually exclusive aims on January 1, 1938, but ¢ 
one is actually or presumably attainable by 1939 and the other by 


1950, human beings are so organized that the goal which can be 
more speedily reached will be selected. The tautological proviso, 
“ other things being equal,” is presupposed. 

Arranging a field test. An eftort to check the adequacy of this 


hypothesis was made in connection with the presidential election ' 
of November 3, 1936. Is there any difference in the degree of é 
support which voters will give to a party or candidate whose : 
appeal is based upon “ short-term” aims as compared with one 
in which “long-term” objectives are dominant? Are voters , 


more concerned about what can be done (presumably for their 
benefit) during the next administration than about the state of 
the nation during the coming generation? 
Admittedly there are situations where these two possibilities 
do not sharply conflict. They are not necessarily polar opposites. 
Nevertheless, many if not most voters react to them as distinctly 
different considerations. Without pretending that a pure antithe t 
sis can be achieved, it should still be possible to prepare two 
election stimulus-patterns with marked variations in the degree 
of stress placed upon proximate and ultimate ends. 
. The city of Altoona near the center of Pennsylvania was chosen 
F as the site of this special field experiment in political psychology. 
| It is a community of about 80,000 inhabitants whose economic 
life centers about the large yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
although it also serves as a shopping center for most of the sur- F 
rounding counties. The official registration list on October 17, 


1936, showed 21,728 Republicans, 12,737 Democrats, and 145 v 
- Socialists. The voting results as reported by its election officers 
in recent campaigns have never been questioned. Since 1934, al 
al 
t 1 Fajans, one of Lewin's pupils, found that among young children the amount of 
attention given to a desirable object (doll, candy, etc.) varied inversely as its distanc ; 
See her: Die Bedeutung der Entfernung fiir die Starke eines Aufforderungscharakters - 
4 beim Saugling und Kleinkind, Psychol. Forsch., 1933, 17, 215-267. Something sI 
like an acceleration of psychological locomotion also seems to exist, for Ovsiankina el 
reports that goal-tension is at its maximum just before the attainment of the objective DI 
" or the completion of a task. Cf. Die Wiederaufnahme unterbrochener Handlungen, ‘ 
i Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 302-379. 
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Republican and Democratic candidates have run closely-contested 
races. Because the Socialist party was not a serious contender 
in this area; because its policies traditionally lend themselves 
better to the contrast here investigated (Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms are sharply and exclusively oriented toward the 
present); and because the writer was able to work in more inti- 
mate cooperation with its local representatives, and thereby con- 
trol the technical essentials of the study—its name, ideas and 
personnel were employed in making the inquiry. 

Analysis of the stimulus-patterns. The two following “appeals” 
were then prepared in identical printed form and submitted to a 
group of 55 graduate students in social psychology for initial 
appraisal. Half the group read one appeal first and half the 
other, so as to eliminate whatever effect the order of presentation 
might have had. These judges were all of voting age, about 
equally divided between the sexes, and professionally engaged in 
teaching, social service work, or graduate study. They were 
instructed in this fashion toward the end of October, 1936: 

Assume that just before Election Day you receive one or the other of the 
two following letters urging your support of a certain party at the polls. After 
perusing both in your customary manner of reading, indicate by a check mark 
n the box below whether Letter “S” or Letter “L” would be the more likely 
to induce you to act as suggested. Make your decision on the basis of a 
simple general impression; it is not necessary to be over-critical of the material 
ontent and English style or excessively analytical of your own detailed reactions. 


“L” is more effective 


“S” is more effective 


Letrer “S 
Fellow Americans: 

How shall I make the most effective use of my vote? This is a question 
which millions of citizens must soon answer. 

We want to do something visibly constructive through our use of the ballot 
box. An election is too important to be decided by voting in accordance with 
ancestral habit or the lazy tendency of going along with the crowd. Quick 
and wise action is necessary. 

We must establish the 30-hour week if the stalemate in unemployment is 
ever to be broken. We must end for all time the vicious use of police, deputy 
sheriffs, militia and federal troops against labor. There must be an absolute 
elimination of company unions, industrial spying and strike-breaking through 
private guards and gunmen. There must be truly effective guarantees of the 
right of collective bargaining for all workers and occupations, both public 
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and private, together with the utter abolition of injunctions (still often granted 
by corporation-controlled judges) in labor disputes. 

These things must be insured immediately through united political action. 
Improvement of the masses in 1938 depends upon their reaching these definite 
goals in 1937. 

Higher income taxes on the wealthy classes must be levied at once so that 
the burden of the public debt may rest upon those backs best able to support 
it and not, as now, upon the rentpayer and small home owner. There must 
be no delay in establishing a thoroughgoing and Aumane system of social insur 
ance under the direct auspices of the Federal Government, granting adequate 
protection for all citizens against the evils of accident, illness, unemployment, 
premature death and old-age dependency. If necessary, the Constitution should 
be amended so that no reactionary Supreme Court may stand in the way of 
necessary economic changes. 

Above all, we must keep out of war. On the preservation of peace depend 
our lives and all our hopes. Under no condition dare we elect a President 
or a Congressman who will not work honestly and persistently for permanent 
world peace. Anything less than that during the present critical emergency 
may spell the doom of Western Civilization. 


What party and which candidates will take these vital steps? 

The Republicans? Backed by the most notorious of the open-shop indus- 
trialists, the duPonts and the Rockefellers, by Hearst and die-hard conservatives 
everywhere, the G.O.P. demands a free rein for Big Business. Refreshed by 
a taste of reviving profits, it calls for a return to the starvation methods of 
the Harding-Coolidge Hoover era. 

The Democrats and the Roosevelt New Dealers? This group has shown 
that it is long on promises and short on performance. They have allowed 
innumerable violations of the Bill of Rights and of our basic civil liberties 
to go unchecked. Millionaires like Owen D. Young of the General Electric, 
Vincent Astor of New York real estate, A. P. Giannini, the big private banker 
and Hearst partner, and Walter Teagle of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
are all hearty supporters of Roosevelt as the savior of capitalism. Under his 
administration, we are spending well over a billion dollars this year on the 
Army and Navy, in spite of our knowledge that an armament race always 
ends in war. 

The Socialists? Well, why not? We have had wars and depressions under 
both Republican and Democratic administrations, but the Socialist Party alone, 
in season and out, has pointed the way to World Peace and the Era of 
Abundance. A big vote for the Socialist ticket will compel even the other 
groups to grant the specific progressive demands outlined above, if only to 
forestall the growth of more Socialist sentiment. It is the most direct and 
practical way of bettering your lot here and now. For voters of intelligence 
and good will, there can be no other choice. 

Letrer “L” 
Fellow Americans: 

What does the Future hold in store for us, our families and our children? 

No one knows. But wise and good men and women do all they can to 
increase the chances that they and others will enjoy the best that Life has 


to offer. 
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Such great blessings as Peace, Plenty, Security and Freedom must be planned 
We dare not do our political and economic thinking in terms of 1936 
ne—we must consider what we, the people, will want in i940, in 1948, 
even in 1986. Unless“all signs deceive us, our generation needs most 
f all to Build a New Social Order to take the place of the dying capitalist 


There is only one acceptable substitute for what we now have and that is 
alism. Let’s see what Webster’s Dictionary says about it: “A_ political 
economic theory of social reorganization, the essential feature of which is 
ernmental control of economic activities, to the end that competition shall 
way to co-operation and that the opportunities of life and the rewards of 
shall be equitably apportioned.” 
lf only the kept press of the community would do as well in telling you 
it the program and activities of the Socialist Party! But unfortunately, 
newspapers and other popular sources of information about public prob 
controlled as they are by High Finance, are used to deliberate lying 
t Socialism so that the coming of genuine Social Justice will be delayed 
ong as possible. 
jalists want public ownership and democratic control of the Nation’s 
industries, so that they may be operated for the benefit of all the people 
ad of being run for the enrichment of a few as they are under private 


nership. They wish these industries run for the common good, 


not for 
nal profit. They want to guarantee steady employment and a /igh stand 
{ living to all willing workers. They seek to rid the world of the miser- 
competitive system which causes poverty, ignorance, disease, joblessness, 

me and war. These are the Jig goals of Socialist endeavor. 

But that is not all. Socialists are aware that material things alone do not 

ke individuals permanently or genuinely happy. An abundance of material 
ws is necessary as a starter. Short hours of labor, ample incomes, and 
freedom from worry about losing one’s job are first essentials. This 


free human beings from the necessity of spending all their lives in “ making 
a living” and will give them instead a chance to live. 
In this way Socialism will gradually open up to all human beings the 
ue to the higher things of life. In the new leisure created by science and 
hnology, and in the peace of mind produced by complete economic security, 
vorkers will find real and permanent happiness. Eventually they will develop 
to a super-race. The Brotherhood of Man will be an accomplished fact. 
This is the larger view of Socialism. 
* 
Fair-minded observers never fail to catch something of the true spirit of 
Socialism. Thus, the New International Encyclopaedia defines it as “An ideal 
onomic system in which industry is carried on for the benefit of society 
1 whole.” 
Add to these definitions the vision of continuous development and you have 
general picture of what Socialists desire. If you are honest with yourself, 
ou will acknowledge that you too want it! To fill in the details of the 
picture, by all means read Socialist newspapers and books, attend Socialist 
tures and discussion groups, and join the party organization! 


Now that you have read both letters, check your opinion in the box at 
the top. Then describe in a sentence or so the essential difference between 
them (from your point of view). 
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All but nine judges indicated by their comments that the long 
term vs. short-term contrast was involved in the appeals, and 
when specifically interrogated these nine persons immediately 
discriminated “correctly.” Oddly enough, 27 preferred “S$” 
and 28 “L,” suggesting that the stimuli were equivalent in moti 
vating power. A few weeks after the election, a similar group 
of 61 judges voted 29 for “S” and 32 for “L,” confirming the 
earlier opinion and exhibiting no new reasons for the choice. 
Evidently a surprising equivalence of argument and uniformity 
of literary style and merit had been preserved in writing the 
appeals if a competent group was so evenly divided in reporting 
upon the resulting impulsions. This apparent indistinguish 
ability in rhetorical value i; just what is needed in performing a 
mass experiment; otherwise the situation is confused by the pro 
ficient use of a weak appeal and the ineffective use of a strong 
one. Admittedly, form and content are blended into a unitary 
whole. Motives cannot become functional without stimulation; 
social stimuli at least operate in mixed configurational fields 
where the influence of the figure cannot easily be separated from 
that of the ground. 

Despite the lack of purity and isolation, however, the results 
are not of the “chance” sort, as most respondents were definite 
and positive in their preferences. It is conceivable that true per- 
sonality-type differences may be involved in these decisions, 
although our knowledge of the rationalization process makes it 
difficult to exclude the possibility that the general “ quality” or 
“total effect ” of the two letters was about the same. A decision 
having been reached, the required justification tended to magnify 
the actual differences between the items judged. 

Those who favored “L” approved its “broader vision,” its 
emphasis on “ planning ” and its freedom from “ blatant damna- 
tions.” Its “ quiet manner” was thought to disarm antagonism. 
One judge acutely held that the style of “S” was staccato and 
that of “L” Jegato, thus offering indirect confirmation of the 
writer's success in intentionally producing two distinct compo 
sitions. Another preferred “L” because “it presents a picture in 
generalities. It does not make demands—it states facts and con- 
ditions. It makes one think of the future. The mere fact that 
this letter makes one think explains its merit. The fundamental 
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basis for my selection is that ‘One can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar.’” 

Those who favored “S” claimed that it was more likely to 
lead to quick action, that it was less academic, idealistic, intellec- 
tualistic and philosophical than “L,” and more direct and 
specific. Typical of the position is the comment that “*S’ is a 
challenge to put one’s theory into action and relieve a certain 
:mount of tension through political action in the direction of 
one’s reading and thinking.” A few of the judges oscillated 
between “S” and “L,” insisting that they were equally good 
(or poor) for the purpose and that “after all, two and two still 
make four.” 

These preliminary findings with a superior group of judges 
led one to believe that the results of the mass field inquiry with 
“unselected ” voters would reveal a similar story of equal strength 
with regard to the two appeals. Let us see what happened in 
the practical situation. 

Applying the differential stimulation. Since no detailed sug 
gestions for changing the appeals emerged from this pre-test or 
sample situation, they were printed as regular electioneering 
broadsides on 814 x 11” sheets, folded on the long axis to make 
four pages of reading matter. The first or cover page on both 
eaflets read, “ Will you answer this letter?” and began, “Altoona, 
Pa., October 30, 1936.” The second and third pages (the inner 
ones) gave the major portion of the text or reading matter; 
the fourth or back-cover page carried a plain list of official can- 
didates from “Norman Thomas for President” to the district 
issemblyman. 

These leaflets were then distributed in the city in accordance 
with the following plan: The community was divided into three 
equally populous districts, one set of wards receiving the “S” 
ippeal, another the “ L” pamphlet, and a third none at all. No 
other local campaign activity on behalf of the party “ repre- 
sented” took place that fall, simplifying an otherwise difficult 
problem. Instead of the “ pepper-and-salt” interpenetration of 
the experimental and control wards used by the writer in an 
earlier and similar situation in Allentown, Pa.,° it was found 


* For an account of this study, see: A field experiment on the comparative effective- 
s of “emotional and “ rational" political leaflets in determining election results, 
is JourNAL, 1936, 31%, 99-114, in which this technique of deliberate intervention 


ito a “live political situation was first employed. 
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more convenient to use compact contiguous wards of each type. 
The main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad cuts the city into a 
northern and southern half, but the tracks in this case are not 
indicative of any noticeable socio-economic cleavage, as the wards 
are remarkably homogeneous in composition. 

Five thousand leaflets were distributed on October 30 and 31 
to every separate household in both the “S” and “L” types of 
ward, making ten thousand in all. Although not delivered per 
sonally like a summons, the appeals were placed where some 
member of each family was certain to see them. At least half 
of the prospective voters in both areas must have “seen” or 
looked at the leaflets, although it is probable that only a much 
smaller number actually read them. Voters just before an elec- 
tion tend to be satiated with campaign documents and although 
the Socialist material here offered them had the advantage of 
relative novelty in this community, it had the disadvantage of 
encountering a tendency to discard such literature as soon as 
it could be classified as “ Red.” 

Examination of the results. How did the voters react to the 
“§” and “L” appeals? Before examining the data on this point, 
it will be necessary to emphasize an essential methodological con 
sideration. Motivation devices such as here used are obviously 
but a very small part of the enormous stimulation through eye 
and ear that the voters receive during a presidential campaign. 
The combined influence of such bombardments together with a 
general secular trend away or toward one party, policy or candi 
date as compared with others, means that the question of an 
organization’s general or relative level of public support at any 
given time is all-important in appraising the effectiveness of 
appeals designed for the advancement of one group alone. That 
is why a control set of wards is needed as a measure of the specifi. 
cally “ uninfluenced ” reactions of the voters as a mass to a given 
program. If the comparative level of preference for Party X 
rises in the control area, then the gain in the experimental areas 
must exceed this gain before a differential effect traceable to the 
experimental factor can be assumed. When, on the other hand, 
the relative level of preference for Party X drops, as indicated by 
control returns, then a failure of the experimental districts to 
decline proportionately may be attributed to the positive bolster- 
ing effect exerted by the special or focal stimuli there used. The 
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influence of this broader national situation must therefore be 
considered in accounting for our local results. 

In the fall of 1936, Socialist opinion assumed a Roosevelt or 
Democratic Party sweep and an absolute decline in their own 
vote. This judgment was based upon the support given the New 
Deal administration by organized labor, particularly the needle 
trades union (in which Socialist strength had formerly been pro- 
nounced), and the consequent internal dissension concerning the 
merits of a policy of reforming the capitalist system or abolishing 
it. The outcome of the election confirmed this view, although 
the respective increase and decrease were greater than anticipated, 
indicating a mass movement of impressive proportions. 

Since two of the candidates (Roosevelt and Thomas) were 
the representatives of the same party in 1932 and 1936, and since 
the voters’ interest in a presidential year is centered around the 
heads of the tickets, it seemed inevitable that comparisons should 
turn about the figures for those two years. Some of these figures 
will appear ludicrously small because of the sharp drop in the 
vote for Norman Thomas. The fear (later shown to be un- 
warranted) of many liberals and progressives that Landon 
might win worked to Thomas’ particular disadvantage, since 
many of the lesser candidates on the Socialist slate did pro- 
portionately better. Thomas’ city vote of 569 in 1932 was cut to 
75 in 1936. Since his vote throughout the nation was about 
one-fifth of what it had been in 1932, it will be seen that the 
decline in Altoona was even more marked than the _nation- 
wide average. Both locally and nationally the change acquires 
a special significance if one recalls that there was a substantial 
increase in the total number of ballots cast. 

W hat conditions the effectiveness of propaganda? ‘The inescap- 
able impression created by Table 1 is that of the utter ineffec- 
tiveness of the leaflets. They failed completely to stem the tide 
that was running so strongly away from the Socialists and toward 
the Democrats. From other sources, it is quite certain that very 
few former Socialist ballots went to the Republicans. The gen- 
eral situation apparently was such that “ Norman Thomas propa- 
ganda” of any sort, regardless of its intrinsic “ goodness,” would 
have been altogether futile. The 10,000 leaflets in the two experi- 
mental areas elicited the sumptuous total of 50 votes; of these, 
40 at least were guaranteed in advance if one may judge by the 
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TABLE | 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRESIDENTIAL VOTES FOR NORMAN 
AND 1936 FOR THI 
MATELY ONE-THIRD OF WHOSE VOTERS WERE 


BY A DEFINITE 
BY 
WITH 


THIRD 


“Immediate” Wards 


Ward No 1932 1936 
] 17 | 
3 15 2 
5 51 2 
7 49 3 
9 28 6 
12 40 
Total 200 22 


Voters of all 


parties 6,810 10,177 
Thomas’ 
percentage .029 002 


* The figures under C in the three types of wards report the votes cast for a local! 
Congressional candidate running on the same ticket with Thomas. They are of interest 
because they reveal an exceptional uniformity of decline in the party vote throughout the 
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LONG-TERM 


OF ALTOONA, PENNSYLV 


CONTROLS 


“Remote” Wards 


ANIA, 
INFLUENCED 
ELECTION APPEAL, ONE- 

A SPECIFIC SHORT-TERM MOTIVE, 
ONE-THIRD SERVING AS 


THOMAS IN 1922 
APPROXI 


“Control” Wards 


Ward No. 1932 1936 e Ward No. 1932 1936 
2 45 8 7 1 55 0) 

} 33 10 5 1] 43 2 

6 68 ¥ 22 13 60 15 

19 l 20 14 14 
165 28 5 204 25 


6,579 10,1 10 


025 003 


precincts even though it affected this office to a lesser degree. 


size of the “ uninfluenced ” returns from the control wards which 
had hitherto been slightly more socialistic than the others. The 
Thomas vote in the two contrasted regions has to be expressed 
in microscopic percentages and could hardly have been lower 
had this propaganda effort been entirely omitted. At best it may 
have kept 10 uncertain voters faithful to their usual party alle- 
giance—a negative rather than a positive contribution to political 
success. Work that shows such paltry results is indeed labor lost. 

Evidently, a deliberate attempt to sway a voter’s thought and 
action can be influential only when he is open to persuasion con- 
cerning the desirability of a number of possible courses of action. 
Where a situation has developed in which the subjective choice 
is narrowed to a rigorously limited “ either-or” option (such as 
“Reform or Reaction”), all other suggested plans of conduct are 
deemed irrelevant, confusing and even pernicious. By the end 
of October, 1936, the voters had made up their minds and the 
introduction of a last-minute disturbance to the complacency of 
their fixed intent was not strong enough to swerve them from the 
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paths already selected. Had the public still been in a hesitant 
mental condition when the leaflets reached them, they would 
unquestionably have had more directive power. Instead, they 
arrived after the social field had been closed. 

Sometimes the propagandist is feared for the weird and impres- 
sive influence he seems to exercise over others. It is true that the 
much-maligned demagogue or agitator appears to have some 
terrifying control, but it must never be forgotten that his stock 
operations are futile stimulation unless the population upon 
which he is working has been previously attuned to his message. 
[he most inspiring and convincing of pacifist publicity material 
distributed on the campus of West Point or Annapolis is just so 
much waste paper. Communist or fascist agents could flood 
\merica with pretty girls, gifted orators and enthusiastic demon- 
trations in 1938, but the effect would certainly be negligible. 
Conceivably, vigorous efforts at an unseasonable period might 
even retard the advance of their cause. The nature of perception 
ind reaction is as much dependent upon the inner condition of 
the organism as upon the properties of the objective stimulus. 
Specifically, political propaganda is successful only if the popu- 
lation is already wobbling between definite alternatives. 

The situation is essentially the same with regard to the accepta- 
bility of certain types of leadership. The ablest and finest can- 
didate with a splendid program is striking his head against a 
stone wall if he is too far ahead of his constituency. They will 
have none of him or the policy he symbolizes. There is no effec- 
tive contact or line of communication between his offerings and 
their “felt needs.” Such mass behavior simply repeats on a vast 
scale the principles known to affect classroom efficiency. If the 
learner is not in a state of readiness or interest, he does not learn 
or at best learns very imperfectly. In social as in personal life, 
maturation levels rigorously limit the amount of change that can 
be introduced and assimilated. 

Aldous Huxley has recently called attention to the new inter- 
pretation that we must place upon the redoubtable Allied propa- 
ganda during the World War.’ Up to the summer of 1918 the 
propaganda designed to undermine the will-to-fight of the 

German troops was almost perfectly ineffective. During and 
after that summer, when the prolonged hunger blockade and a 
°See his thoughtful ‘ Notes on propaganda” in Harper's Monthly Maguzine, De 

36, 174, 32-41. 
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series of unsuccessful battles had prepared the ground for it, this 
propaganda began to achieve its purpose. The issue of timing 
here involved also accounts for the extraordinary success at a 
particular historical moment of books, ideas, beliefs and practices 
that to a later generation seem almost completely valueless and 
meaningless. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion 
that political propaganda is influential only to the extent that it 
is an expression of the present desires, sentiments, prejudices, 
interests, limitations and properties of those to whom it is 
addressed. Otherwise it is doomed to clash impotently with the 
slowly-changing value hierarchies, norms and frames of referenc: 
that usually define the most intimate psychic structure of indi 
vidual personalities and social groups. The political propagandis 
for a new movement must be able to manipulate the perceptual 
ground as well as the figure—a much harder task since the 
ground is essentially equivalent to all that portion of our cultural 
equipment to which we are sensitive. If he can establish a: 
organic link between his new proposal and older patterns of 
thinking-feeling and acting, his proposal is far more likely to b 
incorporated into the life of the nation. 

Presumptive superiority of short-term over long-term goals 
Although in one sense the data collected in this inquiry fail to 
establish quantitatively and specifically the relative strength of 
immediate and remote political aims, the logic of the situation 
supports the view that proximate ends are the more impelling. 
A delicate experiment in aerodynamics may be ruined by a 
tornado sweeping away the entire laboratory and wind tunnels, 
but the tornado itself may still be comprehended in terms of the 
temperature and pressure changes in great masses of air. The 
practical obliteration of the Socialist Party as a factor in the 1936 
presidential election and the desertion of many real or nominal 
Socialists was in large measure caused by a conviction that 
emergency wants could best be met by supporting the Democratic 
candidate. The Socialist Party itself broke with the Socialist 
Labor Party about 1900 because the latter had but one aim, and 
that a remote one—the Cooperative Commonwealth. Workers 
and others not only wanted a better social order eventually, but 
they and their neighbors wished to make perceptible improve 
ments in their own day. 

In practice, Socialists felt no contradiction between these dual 
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purposes, since one was deemed a necessary preparation for the 
other. When, as constantly happened, stronger political organi- 
zations later championed some of these immediate measures 
(either because of their intrinsic vote-getting merit or their 
genuine social value), the Socialists were compelled to be out in 
front again and to emphasize anew the more distant objectives. 
Intellectuals and far-sighted leaders could keep their hearts 
directed toward the Promised Land, but for the masses wander- 
ing in the wilderness the little manna that occasionally fell from 
heaven now was far more sustaining and alluring than copious 
supplies of milk and honey forty years away. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick, so like Omar Khayyam the citizen seeks 
consolation in the pleasures of the moment. Collectivist thinkers 
have often been chagrined at the ease with which popular unrest 
in be allayed. A few minor concessions have either preserved 
1c essentials of a social system or encouraged added demands of 
| similarly limited nature without necessarily energizing effort 
toward an altogether different (and presumably superior) way of 
life. At every election, a vast army of Esaus sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. The accumulated testimony of case his- 
tories, then, if not the evidence of figures from a manipulated 
situation, leads one to believe that voters prefer the heaping up 
ff small advantages today to larger possible gains tomorrow. 
Chis, at least, seems to be the basis of their action when con- 
fronted with such a choice. 
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SCATTER ON THE STANFORD-BINET IN 
SCHIZOPHRENIC, NORMAL, AND 
DELINQUENT ADULTS 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 
College the Cit f New Yor/ 


BY 


DAVID SHAKOW 
Hospital? 


C INiCAL psychologists have for a long time been interested 


in the fact that some subjects show irregular performance 


on scales like the Stanford-Binet. Such a tendency has been 
called scatter. Various formulae have been developed for express- 


ing the amount of scatter quantitatively. In a recent study of the 
literature on this topic by the writers (3), little jusitfication was 


found for the use of such measures in the clinical study of chil 


dren, but there were indications that scatter measures might have 


value in distinguishing between normal and abnormal adults. 


It appeared that mental age was related to amount of scatter, and 


that none of the available measures of scatter showed clear 


superiority over the others. It was concluded that there was 


need for a study comparing atypical adults with normal adults, 


using several different measures of scatter and controlling mental 
age and other irrelevant variables. The present study attempts 


to satisfy these requirements. 


SuBJECTS 


Three groups of subjects were studied: schizophrenic patients, 
normal adults, and delinquent adults. The patients comprised 
154 members of a group selected for an extended study of schizo- 
phrenia (4). Only males under 50 years of age who were 
clearly schizophrenic, who were not suffering from any inter- 
current disease, were not addicted to alcohol or other drugs, 
and who showed no evidence of feeblemindedness or language 
handicap were included in this study. The distribution among 
the seven diagnostic types was as follows: 30 paranoid, 30 cata- 


' From the Research Service of the Worcester State Hospital 
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tonic, 28 hebephrenic, 44 unclassified, 7 simple, 7 mixed, and 
§ indeterminate. 

There were two groups of normal subjects. One included 54 
employees of the Worcester State Hospital (WSH employees), 
who were examined within their first month of hospital work. 
This group of 33 men and 21 women consisted mainly of attend- 
ants and student nurses, with a lesser number in occupations— 
gardener, carpenter, chauffeur, and so on. The other normal 
group consisted of 79 convalescent patients from a general hos- 
pital, essentially the group reported upon by Weisenburg, Roe, 
and McBride (WRMcB group)(12).” There were about twice 
as many male as female subjects in this group. Since no signifi- 
cant differences with regard to scatter were found between the 
two groups or between the sexes, all of the normal subjects have 
been treated together as a single sample. 

The adult delinquent group consisted of 138 prisoners exam- 
ined at the Worcester County Jail. These were all either 
recidivists or persons charged with capital offenses. Subjects 
with language handicap were excluded. A detailed study of this 
group has been reported by Shakow and Millard (10). 

An examination of Table 1 discloses that the mean age of the 
psychotic subjects was 28.1 years at the time of examination, the 
mean schooling 9.1 grades, and the mean mental age 11.9 years. 
The mean duration of psychosis (time elapsed since first hos- 
pitalization) was 3.4 years. 

Although there are some differences in the chronological ages 
of the various groups in this study, the indications are that they 
ire of no psychological significance. The educational differ- 
ences” are not striking and may, to some extent, be accounted 
for on the basis of differences in chronological age. The mean 
mental ages for the WSH employees, WRMcB normals, and 
the total group of normals approximate the mean mental age 
reported by the U. S. Army selected group (7, 391) and are 
probably close to the mean for the normal adult population. The 


mean mental age for the patients is 1.9 years below the mean for 
the total normal group and 0.6 years below the mean for the 


2 We are grateful to Drs. Roe and McBride for their courtesy in supplying us with 
e data 
The educational levels for the patients, obtained from case records, are probably 
ccurate. The levels for the employees, based on unsupported report by them, may in 
me cases be too high. 
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delinquents. Only the former difference is statistically signifi- 
cant. The difference of 1.3 years between the normals and the 
delinquents is also significant." 


METHOD 


Four representative measures of scatter were selected for the 
present study: (a) Age-Level scatter, which measures range only; 
(b) Wallin scatter, which measures area only; (c) Woodworth 
scatter, a combined measure which uses a standard deviation 
technique and gives extra weight to the upper levels of the scale; 
and (d) Pressey scatter, a combined measure which does not use 
a standard deviation technique or give extra weight in the upper 
levels. The formulae for these measures have been previously 
described (3). 

The Stanford-Binet was administered in the conventional way 
except for the use of some of the changes suggested by Wells (13) 
to make the scale more suitable for adults. The patients, W.S.H. 
employees, and delinquents were examined by psychologists 
trained under the same supervisor. The attitude of the subjects 
towards the examination was rated on a four-point scale. In this, 
ratings of A and B indicate good cooperation, effort, and atten- 
tion, and express the opinion of the examiner that the test results 
are representative of the ability of the subject at the time of the 
examination. Ratings of C and D signify poor cooperation and 
effort, and indicate results which are, in the opinion of the 
examiner, not representative of the subject’s ability. 


RESULTs 


An analysis of the data of Table 1 shows that the schizophrenics 
as compared with the normals have higher scatter ratings by 
the Pressey and Age Level measures and lower ones by the 
Woodworth and Wallin measures.” The only difference which 
is significant, however, is that on the Woodworth (D/¢ai¢+.=3.5). 
The mean scatter of the delinquent group is consistently below 
that of the normal group, though none of the critical ratios is sig- 
nificant except that for the Woodworth scatter (D/#airr.=5.4). 


* For discussions of the representativeness of the normal group, see Weisenburg, Roc 
and McBride (12); for the delinquent group, Shakow and Millard (10). The repre 
sentativeness of the schizophrenic group is corroborated in a study by Roe and 
Shakow (9) in which approximately 300 schizophrenics were found to have a mean 
M.A. of 11.8. 

5 Since there were no significant differences between diagnostic types of schizophrenia 
in any of the measures of scatter, the data are not presented here. 
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The scatter results for children reported by various investi 
gators (2, 5, 6, 8, 11) with the measures used in the present study 
are in every case lower than the results from the three groups of 
adults used in this study. The only possible exception is the 
report by McFadden (5), who used a different formula for cal 
culating Age-Level scatter. 

Few results on adults are available for comparison. The sub 
jects studied by Shakow and Millard (10) and Weisenburg, Roe 
and McBride (12) are included in the present investigation. 
Pressey (8) has reported a median scatter of 26 by his measure 
for 16 female inmates of a charitable institution, all of whom 
were past middle age. This result is higher than the means of 
the groups in the present study. Its significance is uncertain, 
since the group may have included feebleminded, senile, and 
psychopathic individuals. Wells and Kelley (14) reported mean 
Pressey scatters of 22.7, 25.4, and 31.0 for small groups of manic 
depressive depressed, dementia praecox, and general paralysis 
patients. These, too, are higher than the means for the patients 
of the present study. 

Since normal adults seem to have considerably higher scatter 
than children, chronological age must be examined for its pos- 
sible importance. The product-moment correlations presented 
in Table 3 show no relationship between chronological age and 
any of the four scatter measures, for the patients and delinquents. 
For the small group of normal subjects whose ages are accurately 
known, the correlations are positive but small, and only one is 
statistically significant. Within the range of ages represented, 
there thus appears to be little relationship between scatter and 
chronological age. The duration of the psychosis of the patient 
is another factor of little influence on scatter, judging by the 
negligible correlations. 

The correlation coefficients between the four scatter measures 
and mental age, given in Table 2, show no uniform tendency, 
except that the Woodworth and Wallin measures run at almost 
the same level, and the Pressey and Age-Level measures do like- 
wise. The coefficients for Woodworth scatter range from .47 
for the patients to .o8 for the normal group. For Wallin scatter 
the range is from .51 to .17._ The Pressey scatter coefficients 
range from .o1 for patients to —.40 for W.S.H. employees. For 
Age-Level scatter the range is from —.22 to —.57. Taken as a 
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whole some relationship with mental age is indicated, though 
not marked in any instance. It is likely, too, that the relationship 
found between measures of scatter and chronological age in 
normal subjects may be the indirect effect of mental age, since 
in this group there is a correlation of —.29 between chronological 
and mental ages. 

When the correlation scatter charts were examined for line- 
arity, it was found that in almost every case the distribution was 
triangular. Scatter increased with mental age up to a peak, 
which occurred between the mental ages of 12 and 16 for the 
different measures, and then decreased with further increase in 
mental age. The obvious reason for the decline in scatter in 
the higher mental ages is to be found in the limited range of the 
Stanford-Binet, which is not difficult enough to tax the ability 
of highly intelligent adults, and places an arbitrary limit on the 
upper range of performance. Due to differences in calculating 
the scatter measures, this limitation has its greatest effect on Age- 
Level scatter, which is a measure of range only, and the least 
effect on Woodworth scatter and Wallin scatter. 

The different relationships which the four scatter measures 
have with mental age seem due, therefore, to the nature of the 
measures and of the Stanford-Binet scale itself. Whether one 
will find in a population a positive, negative, or zero correlation 
between a scatter measure and mental age depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the measure used and on the mental-age dis- 
tribution of the population. It follows that a scatter score in an 
individual subject must be interpreted in relation to his mental- 
age level and the particular measure of scatter adopted. 

Another factor which may perhaps play a part in determining 
the magnitude of the scatter is degree of cooperation. It is, of 
course, only in relation to the patient and delinquent groups that 
the question seriously arises. The relationships between attitude 
ratings and scatter are given in Table 3. For the patient, on the 
Woodworth and Wallin measures, scatter is lower for those 
whose examinations are considered unrepresentative (C and D 
ratings). On the other hand, scatter increases with poorer atti- 
tude on the Pressey and Age-Level measures. With the delin- 
quent cases the same tendencies appear, although to a lesser 
degree. While none of the differences shows complete statistical 
reliability when taken separately, the consistency of the results 
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leads one to attribute a certain degree of significance to the 
‘rrends. The two measures which have positive correlations with 
mental age show lower scatter with poorer attitude, and the two 
measures which have, in general, negative correlations with 
mental age show higher scatter with poorer attitude. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN SCATTER SCORES IN RELATION TO ATTITUDE RATINGS OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIC AND DELINQUENT SUBJECTS 


SCATTER ATTITUDE 
MEASURE RATING N MEAN & S.E S.D.& S.E 
\TIENTS: 

Vvoodworth A 15 28.321.4 5.2+1.0 
B 60 28.9+1.1 8.7+0.8 
C 65 26.31.5 11.8+1.0 
D 14 10.4+2.0 
Pressey A 15 14.4+2.0 7.61.4 
B 60 19.5+1.4 10.5+1.0 
65 20.7+1.8 14.7+1.3 
D 14 22.9+3.4 12.4+2.4 
Ave-Level A 15 4.2+0.4 1.4+0.3 
B 60 4.5+0.2 1.2+0.1 
65 4.7+0.2 1.5+0.1 
D 14 5.30.5 1.7+0.3 
Vallin A 15 43.7+3.9 14.6+2.8 
B 60 39.1+1.8 14.0+1.3 
¢ 65 32.7+2.1 16.7+1.5 
D 14 30.1+3.6 12.82-2.5 

ELINQUENTS 
Woodworth A 33 26.0+1.3 7.5+0.9 
B 68 26.3+0.9 7.40.6 
37 24.721.5 8.9+1.] 
B 68 15.7+1.0 8.0+0.7 
37 16.941.7 10.11.2 
Ave-Level A 33 4.1+0.2 1.0+0.1 
B 68 4.2+0.1 1.1+0.1 
37 4.30.2 1.2+0.1 
Wallin A 33 39,.7+2.9 16.2+2.0 
B 68 36.0+1.6 13.4+1.2 
¢ 37 34.0+2.3 13.8+1.6 


Because of the various indications that mental age affected 
scatter scores, it seemed desirable to control this factor through a 
matching technique. From the available groups pairs matched 
with each other for mental age were selected. The largest differ- 
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ence between the mental ages of a matched pair was six months, 
though in general the differences were much lower. Compari 
sons of the mental-age means and standard deviations of the 
matched groups as finally constituted show practically no differ 
ences, as may be seen from Table 4. This table also gives the 
mean of the scatter differences between the pairs. These means 
were tested for statistical significance by Fisher’s ¢ method, 
according to which not one of the differences between any pairing 
of the three groups even approaches statistical significance. The 
differences between patients showing good and poor attitudes, 
when matched either for mental age alone or for both mental 
age and diagnostic type, are also not significant. Thus even the 
relatively few relationships found earlier disappear when the 
factor of mental age is kept constant. It is important to point 
out that there is not even a consistency in trend but that the 
higher values are quite frequently found among the normal 
group. 

Despite the absence of significant differences between means, 
the possibility should be considered that there may be a greater 
spread of scores in one group than another and that there may, 
therefore, be a critical point of diagnostic value. It has been 
suggested that Age-Level scatter of 5 or more years (13) or eight 
or more years (1) may be indicative of organic involvements or 
mental regression. The somewhat greater standard deviations 
obtained with the patients on three of the scatter measures 
(Table 2) make the investigation of this possibility desirable. 

Scatter of 5 or more years is found in 53.3 per cent of the 
patients, 53.3 per cent of the normals, and 40.2 per cent of the 
delinquents. Scatter of 7 or more years is found in 5.2 per cent 
of the patients, 2.3 per cent of the normals, and 1.3 per cent of 
the delinquents. Scatter of 8 or more years is found in 3.9 per 
cent of the patients but in none of the normals or delinquents. 

By the Pressey scatter, a possible critical limit occurs at the 


score of 40, above which are found 8.9 per cent of the patients, 
none of the normals, and 0.7 per cent of the delinquents. Inspec- 
tion of the score distributions for Woodworth scatter and Wallin 
scatter fails to disclose a critical score for either. 

Tentatively one might accept scores of 8 in Age-Level scatter 
and 4o in Pressey scatter as critical limits above which the exist- 
ence of pathology might be considered probable—although lower 
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ores do not necessarily exclude pathology, since the overlapping 


is so great. These critical limits would then seem at best to have 


I a very restricted usefulness. 


TABLE 4 


IFFERENCES IN SCATTER AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN VARIOUS GROUPS OF MATCHED PAIRS 


{EASURES COMPARED N TWEEN PAIRS t 
»phrenics Matched with Normals 
M. A. 

vorth Scatter 50 0.96* 0.648 6>P>.5 
Scatter 50 —().18 0.105 P>.9 
vel Scatter 50 +0.04 0.198 I>P>.8 

Matched with Delin- 
for M. A 
x<lworth Scatter 56 +().21 0.142 9>P>.8 
Scatter 56 +-1.32 0.721 
Level Scatter 56 +0.04 0.156 >P>.8 
Matched with Delinquents 
M \ 
vorth Scatter 4] 0.88 0.522 7 P 4 
Scatter 4] +().68 0.364 7 
Scatter +] +().07 0.104 
hrenics, Representative vs. 
renics, Non-Representative 
nation, Matched for both M. A. 
\ I tw 
rth Scatter 21 —1.48 0.561 6>P>.5 
Scatter 21 +1.48 U.545 §>P>.7 
\ Level Scatter 2 +-().24 0.601 6>P>.5 
Wallin Scatter 21 4-().52 0.148 I>P>.8 
~phrenics, Representative vs. 
hrenics, Non-Representative 

mination, Matched for M. A. only 

Woodworth Scatter 20 +2.80 1.019 .4>P>.3 
Scatter 20 + 3.45 0.929 4>P>.3 

\ge-Level Scatter 20 +(0.50 1.057 4A>P>.3 

Wallin Scatter 20 —1.85 0.383 .8>P>.7 


\ plus difference indicates higher scatter in the first-named group, a minus difference 
catter in the second-named group 


DiscussION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although none of the four measures of scatter used in this 
study has proved adequate to distinguish among the present 
groups of subjects, some conclusions regarding the relative merits 
of the four measures are possible. The Woodworth and Wallin 
measures may be discarded because of their positive correlations 
with mental age and with attitude. The other two measures 
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correlate negatively with attitude, which seems reasonable, and 
allow for the selection of tentative critical limits. Pressey scatter 
seems superior to Age-Level scatter because it is more nearly 
independent of mental age, has the highest average correlation 
with the other three measures (Table 3), and gives scores in 
finer units. 

This study seems to indicate clearly the necessity for using 
control groups of normal adults in studies of the performance of 
abnormal adults. If the available information on scatter in chil- 
dren had been depended upon, the schizophrenic group would 
have shown significantly higher scatter on all of the four meas 
ures. The comparisons with normal adults prevented misinter 
pretation of the results and made possible the evaluation of the 
factor of mental age. By the technique of matched pairs it was 
possible to eliminate entirely the effect of mental age, with th« 
result that any differences which had previously been found 
disappeared. 

The results of this study will not necessarily hold true for other 
psychotic groups. It is possible, for instance, that markedly high: 
scatter may be found in the organic psychoses, such as dementia 
paralytica. 

Now that a new revision of the Stanford-Binet is available, the 
applicability of the present results to the new revision is an impor 
tant question. The more adequate provision for the upper ranges 
of mental ability and the re-location of several tests make it likely 
that the relationship between scatter and mental age will be 
somewhat different in the new revision. The advantages of the 
Pressey method of measuring scatter over the Age-Level method 
might disappear. Since the basic nature of the scale has not bee! 
changed, however, it is unlikely that the results of the present 
study would be modified in any essential way. With few excep 
tions, the items in successive age-levels change in character. For 
the evaluation of scatter, either quantitatively or qualitatively, 
such an arrangement is inferior to a point-scale technique in 
which each variety of performances is measured continuously. 

All numerical measures of scatter are based on the age place- 
ment of the items in the Stanford-Binet scale, and ignore the 
qualitative nature of the items failed. For the proper under- 
standing of disordered conditions such a purely quantitative 
approach would seem to have less promise than one which would 
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stress the specific nature of the failures. Such a study remains 
to be reported. 


SUMMARY 


The scatter in the Stanford-Binet of 154 schizophrenic, 133 
normal, and 138 delinquent adults was investigated by means of 
four different scatter measures. Of the various factors studied— 
psychotic condition, delinquency, chronological age, education, 
length of hospitalization, attitude, and mental age—only mental 
age was found to be related in any considerable degree to amount 
of scatter. When mental age was held constant, any differences 
which existed disappeared. The Pressey measure of scatter was 
found to be superior to the other measures used. 
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STUTTERING WITH RELATION TO WORD ACCENT 
AND WORD POSITION * 


BY SPENCER F, BROWN 
Oho State University 

wo previous studies have reported the existence of certain 
factors which play a part in determining the locus of stutter- 
ing spasms in the speech sequence. The first of these (4) 
reported a phonetic factor of difhculty, showing that stuttering 
is more likely to occur in relation to some sounds than to others. 
The second (1) described a similar rank of difficulty of parts of 
speech, indicating the existence of a grammatical factor of diff 
culty. The present investigation was made to determine whether 
stuttering is more likely to occur on the accented or on the unac 
cented syllables of words, and whether words in certain positions 
in the sentence are more likely to be stuttered than other words. 
Thirty-two stutterers served as subjects for the study. Each 
read approximately ten thousand words, consisting of two read 
ings of each of five 1o00-word reading selections." The experi 
menter marked on mimeographed copies of the selections all 
stuttering spasms and reading errors. The experimenter’s reli 
ability was checked by correlating his marking of spasms from 
a phonograph record of stuttering speech with the count known 

to be correct, and was found to be .g9. 


STUTTERING WITH RELATION TO Worp ACCENT 

The data were analyzed to determine whether the spasms had 
occurred with relation to accented or unaccented syllables. Since 
in monosyllabic words there is no question of accent, only poly- 
syllables were considered. There were 2284 two-syllable words, 
774 three-syllable words, 184 four-syllable words, 30 five-syllable 
words, and 4 six-syllable words, making a total of 3276 poly- 
syllabic words studied for each case. Of these, 2550 were 
accented on the first syllable and 726 were accented on some 
syllable other than the first. 


* This study is based on data collected at the Speech Clinic of the University of Iowa, 


and is part of the research program on stuttering being carried out under the direction 


of Professor Lee Edward Travis. 
1 These are the same data upon which the two studies just referred to are based 
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The following results are to be noted: 

1. Considering only the primary question of accented versus 
unaccented syllables in relation to stuttering spasms, it was found 
that twenty-eight of the thirty-two cases, or 87.5 per cent, had 
significantly greater percentages of stuttering on accented than 
on unaccented syllables. The remaining four cases also had 
greater percentages of stuttering on accented syllables, but the 
differences were not great enough to be statistically significant. 

2. Next were considered only words accented on the first syl- 
lable. Here it was found that thirty-one cases had significantly 
greater percentages of stuttering on the first, or accented, syllable 
than on the unaccented following syllable or syllables. The 
remaining case had a difference in the same direction which 
was 2.3 times its standard error, with 99 chances in 100 of being 
a true difference. 

3. The results set forth in 1 and 2 might be criticised from 
the following standpoint. The beginning of a word has for 
the stutterer a far greater importance than the rest of the word. 
This is shown by the fact that of the spasms recorded in the 
data studied, 92.19 per cent were in relation to the initial sound 
of the words, with only 7.81 per cent occurring at all other 
points. Other evidence showing this primacy for the stutterer 
of the initial part of the word is found in the introspections of 
stutterers. They report that they think of “s-words” or 
“k-words”” and fear stuttering with relation to the initial sound 
of the word. Several stutterers who reported that they feared 
swords such as see, seven, side, etc., did not report such fears 
with relation to the s sound when it occurred at the beginning 
of the second or third syllable of a word, and when questioned 
on the point said they did not fear the s in such words as inside, 
consent, Robertson, etc. Furthermore, many stutterers insist that 
they never stutter except at the beginning of a word. 

Accepting this psychological primacy of the initial part of a 
word for the stutterer and remembering that 2550, or 78 per 
cent, of the 3276 polysyllables read by each case, were accented 
on the first syllable, it might appear that these two facts together 
would combine to load the data in favor of greater percentages 
of stuttering on the accented syllables. In order to check such a 
possibility a group of computations was made considering only 
the spasms which occurred on other syllables than the first. Here 
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it was found that when stuttering spasms occurred on the sec 
ond or following syllables they occurred in twenty-four (75 per 
cent) of the cases with significantly greater relative frequency 
on accented than on unaccented syllables. Four of the remaining 
eight cases had greater percentages of stuttering on accented 
syllables without differences great enough to be statistically 
significant. 

It is interesting to note that despite the psychological primacy 
of the beginning of the word, eleven cases had greater percent 
ages of stuttering on the accented syllables of words not accented 
on the first syllable than on the unaccented first syllable, and in 
six of these cases the differences were great enough to be 
statistically significant. 

4. As a further check on the possibility discussed in 3 the 
spasms occurring on the first syllables of words were grouped 
and considered. Here it was found that in twenty-nine of the 
thirty-two cases there were greater percentages of stuttering on 
accented first syllables than on unaccented first syllables. In 
nineteen of these cases the differences were statistically signifi- 
cant, and in five of the ten cases in which the differences were 
not great enough for statistical significance there were 98 or 
more chances in roo that the difference was a true one. 


STUTTERING WITH RELATION To Worp Position 

The phrase “ word position” may be defined in a number of 
ways, and it would be possible to make a number of complex 
studies of the problem, depending upon the way the term was 
defined. However, stutterers frequently say that it is difficult 
for them to “ get started,” but that once started they have rela- 
tively little difficulty. It was decided, therefore, to limit the 
present study to the first, second, and third words of sentences 
and paragraphs. In this way the problem could be clearly 
defined and a preliminary attack upon it made. 

There were 698 sentences in the total material read by each 
case, and 178 paragraphs. Each of the selections was divided 
into five to seven sections, each of which contained several para- 
graphs, with the subject matter varying from one section to 
another. There were 60 sections in all, and stuttering on the 
first, second, and third words of these was also compared with 
stuttering on all other words. 
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The same statistical comparisons were made for words in all 
three positions of sentences, paragraphs; and sections. The per- 
centage of words stuttered when appearing as the first words 
of sentences was compared with the percentage of words stut- 
tered appearing in all other positions in the sentence. These 
words in all other positions were grouped together, so that there 
were two groups being compared—first words and all other 
words. Words in the second and third positions were included 
in this latter group. When words in the second position were 
compared with all other words, the first words of sentences were 
included in the “all other words” group, as were words in the 
third position; and when the third words of sentences were 
studied, the first two words were grouped with all the others. 
The same procedure was used when considering the first, second, 
and third words of paragraphs or sections. 

The complete data are presented in Table 1. 


Number of cases having sig- 

Number of cases stuttering a per nificant differences between 

centage of the words in the posi- the percentage of the words 

tion in question greater than the stuttered in the position in 

percentage of words stuttered in question and the percentage 

all other positions stuttered in all other positions 

NUMBER PER CENT NUMBER 

First words of sentences yy 78 20 
Second words of sentences 20 63 2 
Third words of sentences 12 38 I 
First words of paragraphs 26 8] 10 
cond words of paragraphs 23 72 I 
hird words of paragraphs 16 50 0) 
First words of sections 23 72 7 
Second words of sections 15 47 (0) 
Third words of sections 16 50 0 


In one of the studies referred to above (1) it was demonstrated 
that articles are generally the easiest parts of speech for stutterers. 
Since the article the occurred as the first word in the sentence 
enough times for statistical study, a comparison was made 
between the percentage of stuttering on this word when it 
occurred as the initial word in a sentence and the percentage of 
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stuttering on it in all its other occurrences. Only twenty of 
the thirty-two cases had any spasms on the. In sixteen of these 
twenty cases there was a greater percentage of stuttering on the 
word when it appeared as the first word in the sentence than 
in all its other appearances. Two of these differences were 
statistically significant. 


Discussion 


One possible way of accounting for these findings is in terms 
of the relatively greater demands placed upon the speech mech- 
anism at those points in the speech sequence—at accented syl- 
lables and at the beginning of a new sentence—which this study 
shows are more likely to be associated with stuttering than other 
points. 

Several studies of emphasis and syllable accent, among which 
may be mentioned those of Schramm (6), Ortleb (5), and Steer 
and Tiffin (7), have shown that accented syllables are charac- 
terized by longer duration, greater intensity, and higher pitch 
than unaccented syllables. These changes mean, broadly speak- 
ing, greater tension and increased activity of the speech mech- 
anism. These greater requirements may in part be responsible 
for the higher percentage of stuttering on accented syllables. 

The physical measurements upon which the studies of 
Schramm, Ortleb, and Steer and Tiffin were based were con- 
cerned perforce chiefly with the vowels of the syllables. This 
fact explains the apparent contradiction between the findings of 
the present study and those presented by Fairbanks (3) showing 
significant negative correlations between difficulty of sounds for 
stutterers and both duration and intensity. The stuttered sounds 
used in these correlations occurred in the initial positions of 
words (4), whereas the longer durations and greater intensities 
of accented syllables are largely in relation to the vowels, which 
were usually not the initial sounds. 

An alternative explanation is possible when one considers this 
fact, namely, that the spasm almost always occurs in relation 
to the initial sound of a syllable, which is more frequently a 
consonant than a vowel. Only fourteen of the thirty-two cases 
had spasms occurring at any point other than the beginning of 
syllables; of these fourteen cases one had 15 per cent of his 
spasms occurring thus, and the rest had only 2 per cent or less. 
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The majority of syllables, however, whether accented or unac- 
cented, begin with consonants. The spasms were occurring, 
therefore, before the factors of increased tension and increased 
activity of the mechanism could come into play, since these 
came about as a result of the increased duration, intensity, and 
pitch of the vowel in the accented syllables, whereas the spasms 
occurred chiefly in relation to consonants at the beginning of 
the syllables (4). It may be, then, that the anticipation of these 
greater demands rather than the demands themselves elicited 
the greater amount of stuttering in relation to accented syllables. 

In general, it is seen that the present data substantiate the state- 
ment of the stutterer regarding his difficulty in getting started. 
Whether first words of sentences or first words of paragraphs 
are more difficult is a question which cannot be validly deter- 
mined from the present data. The lesser amount of difficulty 
found on the first words of sections of the material may be due 
to the fact that there was a small number of sections in com- 
parison to the number of sentences or paragraphs, and the sample 
may be inadequate. Or there may be a real reason why it is 
easier for the stutterer to begin reading a separate section of 
material than to begin a new sentence or paragraph in the same 
section. 

The question may be raised as to whether one is truly “ get- 
ting started” at the beginning of each new sentence, or whether 
the matter of “getting started” refers only to the first few 
words the individual says, be the speech sequence composed of 
one sentence or of many. According to the latter view any 
dificulty in getting started should occur only at the beginning 
of the reading selection. The answer to the question should lie 
in research studies in experimental phonetics. Unfortunately 
there does not seem to be in phonetic literature any quantita- 
tive and accurate comparison of the length of pauses between 
sentences and those occurring within sentences, although a num- 
ber of indirect statements and implications may be found. 
Apparently the fact that pauses between sentences are distinctly 
longer is so obvious that it has never received quantitative study. 

One of the closest approaches to such quantitative study is 
the monograph of Cowan (2) concerning stage speech. Cowan 
mentions that the length of pauses between sentences or thought 
units is approximately twice the length of interruptions for the 
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purpose of inhalation. He publishes a number of graphical 
speech scores, of which the one most nearly approximating the 
simple and unemotional material of the reading selections used 
in the present study is that of Kenneth MacKenna reading a 
speech from “Merrily We Roll Along.” An analysis of all 
pauses in this speech longer than one second shows that of 
thirteen such pauses, nine came between sentences. In every case 
the pause between two sentences was longer than the average 
of all pauses in the speech score. This confirms the everyday 
observation that pauses between sentences are long enough to 
justify considering each new sentence as a sequence which 
requires a definite start. 

At the beginning of each new sequence the speech mechanism 
passes from a state of inactivity and comparative relaxation to 
a condition of activity and more or less tension. This change is 
made with great rapidity. It may be that the mechanism of the 
stutterer is unable always to meet the sudden demands thus 
placed, and occasionally breaks down. As the speech sequence 
continues, the mechanism may possibly become adjusted to the 
requirements placed upon it, with the result that there is less 
stuttering on words following the first three. 

An explanation which may account for the relatively greater 
difficulty both of accented syllables and of the first few words of 
sentences is found in the prominence of these points in the speech 
sequence. Accented syllables are the most conspicuous parts of 
words, and the first few words in a sentence, not necessarily 
because of their meaning but because they introduce a new state- 
ment or idea, are always conspicuous. Because of the prominence 
of these points, it is reasonable to assume that the stutterer would 
place a greater premium on fluency in relation to them. Steer 
and Johnson (8) have shown that the number of the stutterer’s 
spasms increases as he becomes more unwilling to stutter. Van 
Riper (9) has demonstrated that many of the stuttering reactions 
of the adult stutterer were originally initiated by the stutterer 
himself, apparently in an effort to avoid spasms. Such reactions 
would be most likely to occur at those points in the speech 
sequence where the individual was most desirous of avoiding 
stuttering. It may be, then, that the greater prominence of 
accented syllables and the first words of sentences, with the 
consequent greater desire of the stutterer to speak fluently at 
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these points, should form the basis of explanation of the present 
findings. 

These factors are discussed not as a final explanation of the 
strikingly greater amount of stuttering found with relation to 
iccented syllables and initial words of sentences, but rather to 
ndicate certain forces of obvious importance which might rea- 
onably be expected to have an influence. Possibly the first three 
words of sentences and paragraphs are not the only words which 
nay be stuttered more, simply because of their position. Further 
research on the relation of word position to the occurrence of 
tuttering is now being carried out. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Reading records from thirty-two stutterers were analyzed to 
determine whether stuttering spasms had occurred with rela- 
tion to a greater percentage of accented than of unaccented syl- 
lables, and whether the first, second, and third words of sen- 
‘ences, paragraphs, and sections of material were stuttered a 
greater or less percentage of their occurrences than all other 
words taken together. The following conclusions may be drawn 
from the data. 

1. Percentages of accented syllables in relation to which stut- 
tering occurred were significantly greater than the percentages 
of unaccented syllables in relation to which stuttering occurred 
in a majority of cases. The size of this majority varied from 59 
per cent to 97 per cent, depending on whether all spasms on 
polysyllabic words are considered or only spasms occurring on 
the first syllable, only those not occurring on the first syllable, 
or only those on words accented on the first syllable. 

2. The objective data bear out stutterers’ introspections con- 
cerning the psychological primacy of the beginning of the 
word. 

3. Accented syllables and the first words of sentences require 
relatively greater tension and increased activity of the speech 
mechanism. This fact is a possible explanation of the grcater 
amount of stuttering found at these points. 

4. The anticipation of these greater demands, rather than the 
demands themselves, may account for the greater amount of 
stuttering on accented syllables. 

5. The greater prominence of accented syllables and the first 
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words of sentences and the resulting greater desire of the stut- 
terer to avoid spasms at these points form another possible 
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explanation for the present findings. 
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A NOTE ON CULTURAL COMPENSATION 


BY ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


Victoria University College 
Wellington, N. Z. 


N a previous account I have analyzed the mechanism of emotional release 
l as it operates, institutionally and individually, in a primitive Polynesian 
atoll community.’ 1 attempted there to show that conditions of life, combined 
with a specific cultural orientation, demanded types of cathartic abreaction of 
ggression if the community was to hold together as a functioning unit. I 
ggested, finally, that what seemed at first glance inconsistency of cultural 
individual character was in fact only a surface inconsistency, and that this 
Polynesian people was generally kindly and gentle just because there were 
titutionalized ways of working off an excess of emotion which, dammed 
nd bottled up, would have made atoll life impossible and disintegrated all 
pts at group life. Further study now suggests that the conditions I 
ribed are probably of generalized occurrence in most societies and illustrate 
may well be called a principle of cultural compensation: each society, 
up and 


is (1 speak animistically, for shortness’ sake), tends to catcl 
hasize one segment of the potential raw stuff of human behavior; but 
ipha izing this one segment only, it is forced to offer cultural compen 
tions, either for the greater satisfaction of ways of behavior usually straitly 

rned or for the satisfaction of emotional-impulsive drives that receive no 


rt expression in the generalized cultural pattern 


\n example chosen almost at random will illustrate the argument. The 
inese temper is one that is perfectly equilibrated, delicately adjusted and 
lly unstrained.* There is a balanced equilibrium and a perfect orienta 


ion in social life which results in a quiet, relaxed and peaceful tenor of 
veryday activity. These characteristics are observable in the emphasis on 
ntation in space, in the sense of social orientation, in group behavior at 


plays, in etiquette, posture and manners, in manifestations of the individual 


tional life, in the traditional controls and even in the patterns of “ running 
mok.” In general, individual life is marked by a slow, easy-moving dignity, 
well-mannered and balanced decorum, a cheerful, smooth and rhythmical 
tempo. Deviants there are from this pattern: women of fiery dispositions 
ot amenable to the national habit of easy and submissive obedience, angry 
hildren who rebel against parental authority, impulsive and nervous young 


men, temperamentally unfit to cope with the prescribed rules of tradition. 


But the prevailing picture is one of measured sobriety, ordered existence, fatal 
istic composure and submission to secular and spiritual controls. The society 


would appear to have a definitely Appolonian cast, or in other terms perhaps, 


to place a premium on introverted patterns of behavior. Jane Belo suggests 


that this way of life does not throw any strain on the individual Balinese. 


1 Beaglehole, Ernest, Emotional release in a Polynesian community, this Journat, 


1937, 32, 319-328. 
* Belo, Jane, The Balinese temper, Char. & Pers., 1935, 4, 120-146. 
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Life is ordered simply, and this simplification brings a relaxation that does 
not offend or strain the individual temperament. 

A careful analysis would suggest, however, that it is not merely simplifica 
tion of life that eases the strain of being a Balinese. It is just because Balinese 
society provides occasions of intense and fevered group activity, religious 
festivals when all rules may be broken and the people have license to break 
forth in a riot of fun, that the otherwise rigid rules are observed with such 
faithfulness. Thus in enthusiastic rehearsals for the dance, status is tempo 
rarily laid aside. In communal feasts, there is eating together. In_ the 
celebrations of cremations, men of habitually poised bearing cast off thei 
dignity. Jane Belo writes: 


they shout, they leap, they lift their arms in threatening gestures, they whu 
1round and around in a mass of vigorously stamping, kicking and entangling limb 
falling down, trampling upon their fellows, hurling themselves into a pool of mud 
and besplattering each other with howls of glee. Again a group of villagers wishing 
to divine the will of the gods goes into a trance—tears stream down the faces of 
ving girl, a woman sobs hysterically, an old man trembles as in an ague, a yout 
with rolling eyes and thrashing limbs tries to force burning coals into his mout! 
Or in a ceremony for the propitiation of the King of Demons, in the form of 
grotesque figure of a lion, a group of men and boys clusters about, shouting, prancing 
pressing with all the strength of both arms the point of a kris into their own nake 
chests acting under the powerful stimulus of mass-emotion, cach man forget 
to be cautious, to be dignified, to be afraid. . . . When the frenzy is carried to th 
pitch of trance, the Balinese is to a great extent in the state of anaesthesis, able to 
dance upon hot coals, or to wound himself with a dagger. . . . But even with 
trance, every individual who participates in the excitement is free to break the ru! 
without experiencing fear or shame for his unusual behavior. He is secure in the 
consciousness that he is one of many, that the crowd moves as he does.* 

From this brief description it is obvious that the organized departures from 
the habitual tempo of life enable the individual to conform at other times 
to the rigid order of behavior that is exacted from him. Hence, “we must 
recognize the two aspects, the quiet, relaxed and peaceful tenor of the private 
life, and the intense and spontaneous exaltation of group activity, both of 
which are essential to the Balinese temper.” * Or, and in perhaps better and 
other terms, there is the contrast between an introverted and an extraverted 
set of patterns: customary behavior is of the introverted type, conformity to 
which is made possible only by violent, though institutionalized, swings 
the opposite pole of an extreme type of extraverted behavior. 

A comparison of Balinese and Polynesian behavior along the lines of my 
examination leads to the inference that when an extraverted society seeks 
cultural compensations, it finds them in an accentuation of its everyday extra 
verted patterns; whereas when an introverted society seeks them, it finds 
them not in a further emphasis of its own introversion, but in a sudden 
transference to the opposite type of behavior. I do not wish to press unduly 
the validity of this inference. It could be substantiated only in terms of a 
wide survey of differing societies. A psychological approach, however, sug 
gests reasons which may well explain the cultural phenomena under discus 
sion. With both Balinese and Polynesian, the abreaction of banked-up 
aggressive tendencies comes to be a pressing need. These tendencies can 


3 Belo, op. 143. 
* Belo, op. cit., 144 
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st receive satisfacuon in a violent outburst of aggressive behavior. To dam 
1 up still further, to try to find satisfaction for them in introverted 

tterns, would be but to pitch still higher the emotional tension under which 
individual labors, and could well lead to emotional disorders and abnor. 

ities. The way of escape, therefore, for both the introverted and the extra- 

d society lies in an emphasis on actual behavior, in socialized action, in 
movements of hysterical intensity. This is why the extravert becomes 

extravert, and the introvert becomes extraverted also. Both suffer from 

ame needs, and both have hit upon the same mechanism of cultural 


pe, though the actual form of the mechanism employed naturally varies 
one society to another. It is significant in this connection that whereas 
Bali the Malay pattern of running amok is recognized, the pattern has 
aspects. The onset is brought about by grief or the thwarting of desires 
first stage is one of confusion, retirement from the world. brooding, a 
1g of grievances; the second stage occurs when the individual has worked 
up into a trance-like state in which he draws upon all his energies 
rushes forth to commit deeds of bloody violence. An accentuation of 
erted behavior obviously brings no relief, allows no dissipation of emo 
It is followed, therefore, by violently extraverted behavior in which 
siveness is drained away by the violence of the behavior itself. In a 
sm, as it were, the pattern of running amok annotates the more insti- 
lized pattern whereby the introverted society is inevitably driven into 
erted patterns in order to preserve its own integration. 
comparison between Bali and Polynesia may also suggest a further 
In drawing upon one type of behavior only for elaboration® and in 
ling those types which other societies still catch up in the warp of their 
lar designs, a given society cannot hope to achieve a finished embroidery 
hich all parts integrate the one with the other in a finished harmonious 
To do so would be to do violence to neglected aspects of human 
Hence each society must allow some scope or other for the deviant 
nality. Often it must be a semi-institutionalized scope which allows the 
nt some place in social life (as with the berdache among the Plains 
or else the society must carry along with it as part of its cultural 
e, institutional patterns which will allow a group satisfaction of pressing 
nal needs otherwise denied outlet in the generalized give and take of 
lay life. We are thus led to the conclusion that it is only in terms of 
‘ing pattern that the orientation of a society may be characterized, espe 
if that society has a predominantly inward orientation. Patterns that 
If 


) apparent conflict with the master ideas of a society may not be in 
onflict when related to fundamental psvchological drives. A surface 
mony from the sociological viewpoint may well be resolvable into a 
psvchological adjustment. Balinese and Polvnesian society functions 
just because there are available cultural escapes which, each in its own 
take care of psychological drives that would otherwise be denied an outlet. 


Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of culture, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934; tdem, Anthro- 
nd the abnormal, /. Gen. Psychol., 1934, 10, 59-82 
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A STUDY OF ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE FACES 
BY THOMAS H. HOWELLS fac 
Unwersity of Colorado nat 
me 
ne of the most fundamental bases of social orientation is the sense of or 
C) personal identity which people have for each other. Another man is OK 
not just a man or any man, but a particular person who 1s singled out and I 
distinguished quite permanently from other persons by a characteristic pattern fort 
of cues. Especially within certain classes of men, such as races, nationalities, o: sche 
age groups, there seems to be marked facility on the part of individuals ir o { 
establishing and maintaining a certain attitude of recognition for each othe: ft 
From an analytical point of view it would seem very difficult to differentiat Wel 
because of the numerous cues involved. Since no exact system of identifying T] 
faces has been devised, fingerprinting is necessary in police work. On ti r 
other hand the thing we learn the quickest and the easiest, and remember I 
the longest about another person is his facial appearance. Though in Ry 
and names are forgotten and years may change the features, there rema ne 
usually the assurance of having seen the person before 
This talent for social orientation, however, is not equally the property of 
everyone. In the course of this study, persons have been found who say that th 
the greatest handicap to their success in any sort of social occupation is | 
they are unable to develop and maintain a personal attitude toward any giver ; 
individual, that they are unable to tell whether they have ever seen befor Var 
the person who confronts them. There is entirely lacking the sense of person vral 
familiarity which most people use quite automatically and unconsciously. | 
fact, most persons come to depend on this talent so absolutely that they 
pletely overlook its very existence. The unusual cases, however, in which 11 gro 
ability is less dependable or even lacking are the exceptions which demonstra 
the existence of the talent and suggest also its basic and primitive quality 
lhe face seems to be the part of the organism which is particularly signifi 


for recognition. This anatomical region is especially revered in memory, 
photographed, and identified with personality. Concealment of identity 
often achieved by masking only a part of the face. We gaze at faces 
order to determine identity. Even a dog rushes around in the crowd looking 
anxiously up in the faces of everyone in order to find his master. Motion 
pictures of naked savages at a Kaffir fair show them peering into the fac | 
of each other trving to discover friends, or perhaps enemies. 
Evidently the ability to recognize faces is a very fundamental talent. The 
difficulty in observing or evaluating it seems to lie in the fact that it ts sucl 


an intangible and unmeasurable quality as to lie beyond the pale of scientih ln 

study. There are, of course, tests of ability to associate names with faces o1 

pictures of faces, such as that of Moss and Hunt,’ but these are primarily ee 

language tests. They are not confined to perception of personality itself upon 
1 Hunt. T.. The measurement of social intelligence, J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12 : 
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which identification, irrespective of language or name, is founded. A man 
knows that he knows another, however, even though he does not know 
his name, and is able to make that knowledge the basis of a fairly satisfactory 

ial orientation. 

MeErHop 

The aim of this study was (1) to develop a measure of ability to recognize 
faces previously seen, and to insure that identification was in terms of facial 
pattern rather than specific cues, (2) to discover the range of individual differ- 
neces in this ability, and (3) to ascertain the extent to which these differences 
orrespond with other measurable traits, and with membership in certain 
occupational or social groups. 

In constructing the test used in this study, six different photographs of 
rty-two different individuals were obtained. These persons were summer 
school students and largely school teachers. They ranked in age from twenty 
o fifty-eight years. There were twenty-eight women and fourteen men. Three 
f these photographs of each person were grouped on small cards so that there 
were forty-two cards with three portraits of a given individual on each card. 
lhe other three photographs of each individual were grouped on a chart in 
1c of forty-two rectangles which were similar in size to the cards. 

In administering the test, the subjects were told to look at the face on a 
en card for ten seconds, put it down, and then attempt to find the same 
ndividual from among the groups of portraits on the chart. The number 
correct identifications constituted the score. The portraits on the card 
red in facial expression, angle of view, size, clearness, clothing, etc., from 


the corresponding ones on the chart. This fact necessitated identification in 
of facial pattern, or general impression, rather than by attention to 
te common elements, such as nose angle, necktie, glasses, or hair dress. 
riability was insured by arranging the persons in groups when the photo. 
graphs were taken, and changing any identifying items of dress after taking 
the first three pictures. Making the pictures in groups contributed also to 
tions in clearness of focus, size, and angle of the pictures, since the 


ips were rearranged after the first three exposures 


RESULTS 
The test was given to 134 students at the University of Colorado during 
winter quarter. No subjects were used who remembered ever having 
iny of the persons whose photographs were used in the test. The mean 
r of identifications was 26.2, and the S.D. was 6.3. A reliability coefh 


of .88 was obtained by correlating the odd idenufications against the 


ind applying Brown’s formula. 

The mean score was 3.2 higher for women than for men, but this difference 
not statistically significant. The mean for the seventy subjects who were 
bers of fraternities or sororities was 28.4, while for the sixty-four 

n-fraternity subjects it was 24.3. The difference of 4.1 was 3.1 times its P.E. 

In order to discover whether the test scores corresponded with vocational 
ment, the test was given to 44 sales people in retail stores, and also to 


rty-two adult farm people. The mean score for the farmers was 26.1, 
ich was almost the same as the university group. The mean score for 
he sales people was 29.5, which was 4.3 higher. This difference was 3.4 


imes the PLE. with the university group, and 4.3 times the P.E. of the 
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university and farm group combined. It seems clear that the sales peop! 
are superior on the identification test. 

Coefficients of correlation with a number of other measures of the un 
versity subjects were calculated. The correlation with intelligence was .2> 
for gt cases, and with grades was .33 for 112 cases. | With the Allport A-S 
test, which is apparently a measure of one type offsocial orientation, 


correlation with ascendance was .24 for seventy-six cases. It might be su 
pected, perhaps, that identification is largely a matter of form perception. A 
test of recognition of geometrical forms, similar to a test devised by Spearman 


was given to 72 subjects. Its reliability was .82 and the correlation wit 
identification scores was .14. Apparently the present test is not a measur 
of mere form perception. 

A study was also attempted of the relative contribution of the different 
parts of the face to identification. Tests were given in a first instance wit! 
the lower parts of the faces in the photographs, on the cards and on the chart 
masked from the middle of the noses down, and in a second instance wit! 
masks covering the upper part of the faces. Twenty-four university student 
who had not seen the tests before, were given the first form at one time a: 
the second form thereafter. Another group of 23 students took the second 
form first and the first form thereafter. The mean score for the first instan 
with the lower face covererd, was 18.?, while with the upper face covere 
it was 20.6. The difference of 1.8 is probably significant since there was n 
oi sampling error and the P.E. of each mean was below .5. The results confir: 

Dunlap’s findings * and seem to indicate that the popular belief that the eye 
are the most distinguishing feature of personality may be mistaken. 
An attempt was made to examine in a tentative way the activities durin, 
the interim between observation of each face and the identification. A numb 
of subjects were asked to mention specific characteristics or cues which they 
i remembered from the faces, such as blond or brunette, curly or straight hair, 
ag long nose, large mouth, etc. In only a few cases were the subjects able 
recall these details unless they had been previously told that they would 
asked such questions. Sixty-four subjects were asked to mention such items 
after seeing five different cards selected at random during the test. The 
average number of details per card, remembered on the five cards, was 1- 
items. Those who made the better scores on the recognition test as a whol 
made poorer scores in remembering details. The score for the thirty-two 
who were poorest in remembering details was 20.1, while the scores for the 

In general, the subjects expressed a feeling of con 
fusion in regard to the means of identification after observation, and als 
lack of confidence that it could be done. Yet it was reported afterwards that 
the experience of recognition was quite absolute, and identification was generally 
made with confidence. 


SUMMARY 
1. A test of ability to recognize faces was constructed in which subjects 
were asked to identify, from a group of portraits on a chart, persons whose 
photographs were previously seen on cards. The number of correct identi 


2 Spearman, C. E., The ahilities of man, London: Macmillan, 1927. 
8’ Dunlap, K., The role of eve-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression 
emotion, Genetic Psychol. Monog., 1927, 2, 197-233. 
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fications constituted the score. Reliability of scores was .88 for 134 


yects. 

The data indicated that women are perhaps superior to men in the 
st; that sales people are superior to students and farm people; that fraternity 
ople are perhaps superior to non-fraternity people 

The correlation of identification scores with intelligence scores was I, 
nd with grades .33. Correlation with the Allport A-S Test was .24, and 

h a test of perception of geometrical forms was .14. 

Masking the lower part of the face in the pictures lowered the scores 
sore than masking the upper face. 

5. Subjects who were superior in remembering and naming details of the 


otographs were not superior in identification. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Eriococy oF Mentat Dericrency witH Speciat REFERENCE To Its 
OccuRRENCE IN Twins. By A. J. Rosanoff, L. M. Handy, and I. R. Plesset 
Psychol. Monog., 1937, 48, No. 4. Pp. I 37. 


THE 


Twins: A Srupy of Herepiry aNp ENviroNMENT. By H. H. Newman, F. N. 
Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. xvi + 360. 

Srupirs ON THE Dionne QuintupLets. By W. E. Blatz, et al. 
Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1937. Pp. 49 + 13 + 40 + 40 + 48 
32. 

Three major studies on twins and quintuplets appearing during 1937 furnish 
some solid and sound material, but at the same time present some points of 
interpretation which to this reviewer warrant critical discussion. 

Rosanoff and his associates, using the “concordance-discordance” technique 
that has found so wide an application in German studies, have published 
another monograph in their series dealing with mental deficiency and psy 
chopathology in twins. Through comparisons of their tabular material on 350 
pairs (supplemented by data from other sources), the authors reach the 
leading conclusion that cerebral birth trauma is a factor of the highest 
importance in the etiology of mental deficiency. They infer this to be 
‘especially true” of the lower grades of mental deficiency, but operative also 
in higher grades and “relative mental deficiency,” which they define as the 
failure of an individual to attain his potentially maximal intellectual develop- 
ment. “The point should be emphasized,” they write, “that the conditions 
discussed here are capable of being caused not only by cerebral birth trauma 
which may be plainly in evidence at the moment of delivery, but also by 
intracranial damage which is apparently slight, or unnoticed, or even 
unnoticeable at that time.” 

In support of this major thesis, evidence is amassed to show that defectives 
occur more often in twins than in singly-born subjects, in one-egg twins than 
in two-egg twins, in males than in females, in first-born than in later born, 
and in subjects who are prematurely born or markedly underweight at birth 
than in those born at full term and of normal weight. That such facts point 
to non-heritable factors at work could hardly be questioned, although that 
part of the evidence which is built upon the high male to female sex-rati 
among the defectives is weakened by a point with which the authors appear 
to be unfamiliar—that among intellectually gifted children the ratio of males 
to females reaches the same order of magnitude.’ But accepting the evidence 
as a whole, one may still justifiably express doubt as to whether Jirth trauma 
should be invoked to explain almost the whole parcel of non-inherited cases, 
particularly when it becomes necessary to posit trauma that are “slight, 


1On p. 114 the authors “explain away” superior intellectual attainments of men 
as compared with women through special opportunities and special interests favoring 
masculine achievement, but one cannot so easily explain away the excess of high 
IQ among boys as compared with girls. 
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innouced, or even unnouceable.” Although the condensed case histories do 
n to show that relatively few instances of discordance in one-egg twins 
in be attributed to post-natal trauma or infectious disease, it would seem 
t the developmental hazards to which twins are exposed during prenatal 
might have as much weight as Rosanoff’s “intra-natal” traumatic factors 
arresting the normal growth of the central nervous system. <A study of 
arian mentally defective twins might clear up this point. 
On precarious grounds likewise rests the conclusion that “scarcely half” the 
s of mental deficiency are hereditary.? It is arbitrarily assumed that one-egg 
rs are “similarly affected,” and thus “hereditary” cases on!y when their 
differ by no more than 5 points, and it is further assumied that those 
g the two-egg pairs who are “similarly affected” are non-hereditary 
n what rationale?). From the 65 per cent of “similarly affected” one-egg 
pairs are subtracted 17 per cent—the proportion of “similarly affected ” 
two-egg group—leaving “scarcely half.” The implications are worth 
ting; they would mean that if a pair of one-egg twin defectives tested, 
is far apart as 45 and 51 IQ, neither twin would be an hereditary case 
definition—and that any two-egg twins both testing below 8&5 and within 
ints of each other would have both suffered from birth or prenatal 
a and not from defective germ plasm—by definition. 
authors advance the hypothesis that low-grade defect is less hereditary 


high-grade defect. The hypothesis may be a demonstrable one, but most 


data here presented in support of it are inapplicable. The authors 
entirely overlooked the phenomenon of “statistical regression,” which is 

r, of course, for scores farthest from the norm, ie. for the “lower 
de” cases, and might easily account for the differential of 68.8 per cent 


ordance among one-egg twins both having an IQ above 50, against 54.5 
ent concordance when at least one of each pair had an IQ under 50.4 
\ word should be added regarding the authors’ treatment and discussion 
in hypothetical sex-linked factor. Though attributing the excess of 
tive males chiefly to higher organic male “vulnerability,” they conclude 
a reworking of Goddard's published pedigrees that a small proportion 
excess is due to sex-linkage. I will not take the space to go into a 
sion of the statistical hazards that are here encountered, but will record 
judgment that differential male mortality between the two groups com 
d offers as plausible an explanation as does sex-linkage for the facts 
orted. 
[hese considerations leave unassailed the authors’ conclusion that hereditary 
“uncomplicated” cases than in the “com 


tors have greater weight in the 
ated” cases (as shown by comparisons of identical twin “ concordance ” 
deficiency and allied defects). A number of cases did, however, show 
iordinary parallels both in mentality and in the nature of the complica 

Of greatest interest is pair number 91, illegitimate twin daughters of 


Mongolians are excluded from discussion, having been treated in a_ previous 
10ff monograph. 
The method of comparison is further ambiguous because in the first group it is 
ured that both twins shall be above 50, and in the second group only one twin 
| be below 50. Two other comparisons cited as supporting evidence likewise 
in ambiguities which may be left for the reader to detect (pp. 120-121). How 
the relatively high incidence (17.9 per cent) of infantile palsies (known to be 
imatic) among the cases under IQ 50 speaks for a close relationship between 
ma and low-grade defect in this clinical category. 
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a feeble-minded woman. The children were completely separated throug! 
adoption while still infants, but each developed epilepsy, and each a career of 
sexual promiscuity. They were committed at the age of twenty under different 
names to the same state institution, where their twinship was discovered 
through their indistinguishable appearance and behavior.* 


Tutns, by Newman, Freeman and Holzinger, contains several introductory 
chapters having particular value for the discussions on technique of diagnosing 
the zygotic origin of twins, and on the asymmetry mechanism and fetal 
blood circulation as sources of differences in the development of identical 
twins. Part Il offers a “comparison of fifty pairs of identical and fifty pairs 
of fraternal twins,” and Part III a “study of nineteen pairs of identical twins 
separated in infancy.” 

The data collected upon the twins include physical, mental, educational, 
and personality measurements, and additional observational and interview data 
upon the social behavior and the developmental background of the separated 
twins. In the value of its unique data, the book makes a significant contribution 
indeed. For years to come some of the cases will be memorable—such cases 
for example, as XI, the sophisticated, self-confident, college-educated teacher, 
and her reticent, lower-scoring, stolid twin with only two years of forma! 
schooling; or Case III, the two Pauls brought up in a city environment and 
a country environment respectively—the city twin impressing observers as 
being “more dignified, more reserved, more self-contained, more unafraid, 
more experienced, and less friendly.” We could wish that the case histories 
had assembled far more of such data—their subjectivity notwithstanding—as 


well as more comprehensive clinical studies of early influences in home and 


family. 

Not so favorable a report can be made of the statistical treatment and the 
specific conclusions derived from it. Criticisms can be resolved into those 
bearing upon underlying concepts and assumptions, and those involving 
errors 1n technique. 

1. There is a recurrent confusion regarding the quantitative contributions 
of heredity and environment to differences between twins, and to differences 
i.e. dispersion in a trait, in a population of unrelated individuals. The final 
chapter (pp. 358-359) as well as paragraphs in several other chapters where 
this point is discussed briefly, go so far toward neutralizing the inferences 
which are drawn elsewhere in the book regarding the respective vulnera 
bilities of the traits to environmental impact, that one wonders why the 
earlier chapters of laborious treatment were included at all. What funda 


mental problem or process is illuminated by using the variance of fraternal 


twin differences or of separated identical twin differences as a base for 


calculating the proportional contribution of environmental differences’ 
(Chapters VI and XII.) Or by computing an index (of what?) by sul 
tracting the mean disparity in scores of unseparated identical pairs from the 
mean disparity in scores of separated identical pairs? (Chapter XII.) The 


last-mentioned comparison is interpreted in terms of statistical significance of 
the group differences. All of these differences seem rather small except in 

is not specifically discussed in the main text, and IQ's were not reported 
for the two sisters—but if the IQ’s differed by more than § points this case woul 
1 to contribute its quota to “ non-hereditary ” mental deficiency according 


oblige 


the scheme of classification employed! 
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case of the Stanford Achievement Test, which shows a mean excess dis- 


rity of about ro months “educational age” for the separated twins. Yet 
ause the “critical ratios” (difference/P.E.4;¢_) are statistically significant 
r “real”) for several of the traits (body weight, IQ, schoo! achievement), 
differences are inferred to be physically or socially significant as well—- 
ficant = significant, an example of Professor Aiken’s “jingle fallacy.” Binet 
), to which much interest attaches, shows an excess disparity for the separated 
ns of only 8.2 minus 5.3= 2.9 points; yet this is considered significant 
iuse the critical ratio is 3.0. We might add that the meaning of the 
rences is at best difficult to interpret, for these mean differences are no 
additive, or subtractive, in any simple manner, than are standard 
viations. 
\ware of the difficulties inherent in all these comparisons, but particularly 
involving numerical estimates of environmental contributions to the two 
; of twin differences, the authors have written in their summary (p. 359): 
Perhaps it would not be far wrong to say that one comparison gives greater 
to the range of environmental differences and the other to genetic 
rences. In any case, the difference [in the absolute and relative estimated 
tributions of environment] obtained by the two modes of comparison is 
king. ... This is what makes the solution of the question as to the 


g 
ive share of the two sets of factors indeterminate.” The “nature-nurture ” 
is are thus left hanging without anchorage like free balloons. Considerable 
bt may be expressed as to whether comparisons of the nature-nurture 
ss of different traits are valid even within the narrowly defined groups 
1 which they are based, for different Mendelian modes of transmission 
hereditary components of the traits would affect the results of the 
rnal-identica! comparisons; moreover, none of the comparisons seems to 
ute any part to the environmental influences which decrease rather than 
rease twin differences 


The authors seek retreat from these difficulties in a comparison of the 


lation coefficients for the three groups of twins, and conclude that 
ifferences in the environment which actually sometimes occur, as exempli 
1 in our separated pairs, are sufficient to produce differences in weight, 
ity, and behavior large enough to overshadow the genetic differences which 
ir between siblings” [i.e. between fraternal twins] (p. 359). This con 
ion appears to be founded chiefly upon the data of Table 96, in which 
collected a number of the correlation coefficients earlier reported for the 
urate groups. Although the unseparated twins were children in a range 
ges showing a high correlation with most of the measurements, and the 
arated twins were mainly adults, no allowance for age was made in 
ble 96. The usual disparities between unseparated identicals and fraternals 
thus largely obscured. To illustrate, standing height correlates .g81 for 
identicals, .934 for the fraternals, and .969 for the separated identicals. Quite 
serious is the failure to allow for differences in dispersion or range of test 
ores in the three groups. For example, the contrast in the correlations for 
Binet IQ (which being an age quotient is little affected by the failure to 
rrect for age) is striking at first glance—.g1 for the unseparated identicals, 
64 for the fraternals, and .67 for the separated identicals. But the differences 
in IQ dispersions of the three groups demand a large “correction for range” 
at would raise the correlation for the separated pairs above .80, and thus 
so far to bridge the gap between the separated and unseparated, and to widen 
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the gap between the separated and the fraternal. If this table were entirely 
reworked, the conclusion drawn from it would doubtless have to be recast, 
Correlations of extraordinary interest are reported between appraisals of 
differences in three aspects of the environment of the separated twins (physical 
and health, educational, and social) and measures of trait differences between 
the twins (Table 93). The educational-environmental difference rating actually 
correlates as high as .gor with school achievement test differences, and .791 
with Binet IQ difference. Correlations with the difference measures of 
physical and personality traits are uniformly negligible except for .599 and 
465 respectively on “physical and health” environmental difference wit! 
difference in body weight and in the Downey Will-Temperament scale (whos 
reliability is so low and meaning so unclear that it has been largely 
abandoned in clinical practice). When this correlation with the Downey 
scale is quoted later in the text as “significant,” one recalls E. B. Wilson 


classic commentaries on statistical indices that wander randomly far outsid 
the boundaries set for their chance fluctuations by probable error formulae. 


The Collected Studies on the Dionne Quintuplets provide unique develop 
mental data upon twins to the fifth power, whose monozygocity not only seen 
safely inferred through the most reliable diagnostic criteria, but whos 
postnatal environment is simple and controlled beyond the dream of the 
most Watsonian of behaviorists. Even slight developmental differences emerging 
from the Dionne Kindergarten (using this term in a_ horticultural sense’ 
have outstanding significance, because their etiology can be referred to what 


known of the children’s earlier growth and experiences. The histories of t 
five differ in so few respects that the observers stand in position to cal 
on the wing some of the bio-cultural interactions which can only be conjectu: 
in other developmental studies. The total setting of this project 
infant rearing also provides a far better opportunity than would most home 
or institutions for evaluating the efhcacy of measures in habit training 
discipline, etc. 

Two of the most readable chapters—perhaps the ones that will be read 
with most interest by parents—deal with “development of | self-discipline 


including the mild adult measures that are sometimes substituted in “non 
compliance” episodes, and with “routine training” in sleeping, eating, 
elimination, washing, dressing, and play. The chapters of major interest | 
psychologists are those upon mental growth, early social development, and 
early development in spoken language. 

Mental development, as assessed upon the Gesell scale, shows distinct 
retardation for all five children in total score and in all sub-scores (motor 
language, adaptive behavior, personal-social behavior). The records cover thy 
age period of 12 to 34 months, and, plotted as age X score curves, show 
extraordinarily similar growth patterns for the five individuals, though con 
sistent (but for the most part slight) differences in the curves can also lx 
clearly seen. “Yvonne ranks highest in achievement and Marie lowest 
Cecile and Annette alternate for second highest place and Emilie maintains 
second to last place, sometimes equalling but never ranking above Annette or 
Cecile.” Although an attempt is made to estimate relative retardation upon 
the subtests on the basis of the curves, and on the basis of “percentage of 
‘possible’ (or normative) score” passed at different age levels, there 1 


doubt as to whether the estimates are entirely sound, since the curves are 
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ted in point-scores that may or not be comparable between the different 
ibtests and the different age levels. Moreover it seems likely that the steady 
increment in “percentage of possible score” passed by each child between the 
ges of 17 and 35 months is due at least in part to a factor by no means 
veglible which I shall term “zero-point leverage.” It is well known, of 
wurse, that when the points of a scale are measured from an arbitrary rather 
an from an absolute “zero,” spurious results arise from using the scale in 
alculating numerical ratios. 
The chapter on language development greatly extends, but on the whole 
mfirms, the data on language development obtained from the language items 
the Gesell schedule. 
Such material on social development as is summarized in the present 
lume is chiefly in the form of observations on frequency for each child 
contacts” initiated toward each other child, of “contacts” received from 
h other child, and of watching the others and being watched by the others 
ng play. From these quantitative data it is concluded that the five 
dren “already manifest quantitative and qualitative social and personality 
lifferences of a more or less stable nature,” and in fact rather impressive 
preference” groupings come out of the analysis that could well lend 
themselves to “social atom” diagrams of the Moreno type. 
It is not so certain, however, that these persistent intra-quint differences 
sent—at least yet—personalities of strongly different social or tempera- 
ental coloring. Reared in a closed social group, the children have developed 
ertain stable attitudes toward one another (which of course in future may 
use increasing differentiation in the social personalities of the sisters and 
ven—facetiously suggested by L. K. Frank—terminate in a folie a cinq). But 
if the quintuplets were taken out of their hospital-haven to a wider social 
milieu, or to a variety of milieux, would their social secking and being sought, 
r watching and being watched, and a myriad of other traits related to 
emotional control, ego-centrism, and general structuring of experience, still 
suggest to the authors that “however one defines personality, the chief 
nfluences towards its development are environmental rather than hereditary ”? 
’ would their behavior, freed from present limitations and viewed against 
roader social norms, suggest the presence of important biological substrata that 
t certain environmental pressures, react selectively to social stimuli, and 
termine the limits and direction of human modifiability? 
BarBaRA S. Burks. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I, N. Y. 


Neurotic PersonaLity oF our Time. By Dr. Karen Horney. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1937. Pp. xii + 299. 
Dr. Horney has written a book of great importance. She has had the 
uurage to examine psychic disturbances with a minimum of dogmatic 
apparatus, and the wisdom to attempt a more realistic understanding of the 
confused and voluminous material. Dr. Horney emphasizes her allegiance to 
Freud, but like any thoughtful student believes that the truest honor is done 
when successors build upon the foundations the master has laid, not feeling 
themselves bound by his less fundamental dicta. 
Dr. Horney’s approach is non-biological and non-instinctive. Modern 
students of human behavior in all its branches are moving today in this direc- 
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tion, and Dr. Horney in modifying the classic psychoanalytic interpretation in 
this respect is performing a service much needed and already overdue. Freud 
was, in these aspects of his interpretation, a child of his generation, and 
because of the limitations thus imposed upon him he was driven to many 
ingenuous and not necessarily valid explanations of mental phenomena. Dr. 
Horney regards these interpretations as impedimenta; she interpolates neither 
a biological basis in penis envy to account for female jealousy, nor a libido 
theory to account for anxiety, nor a death instinct to account for masochism. 
She does not invoke physiologically given pregenital stages nor postulate a 
universal CEdipus complex. For the understanding of psychological dis- 
turbances she looks instead to the psychic difficulties presented to individuals 
by the culture in which they live. To each individual, culture presents dif 
ferent situations, different dilemmas, until individual and cultural problems 
are inextricably interwoven. But the specific motivations fostered in our 
culture nevertheless produce, she believes, basic similarities in the various types 
of neurotic personalities of our times. 

It follows from this general point of view that both normal and_ neurotic 
behavior are moulded by the same life experiences, which differ, Dr. Horney 
believes, not in kind but in degree. The neurotic manifests in his reactions 
a rigidity which contrasts with the discriminations an adjusted person is able 
to exercise; he follows his course at great personal expense to himself. But 
she does not define the neurotic in any more positive terms. 

The constant element in neuroses in our culture, as Dr. Horney presents it, 
is anxiety. For many sociological and psychological reasons, which she sug 
gests briefly in her final chapter, modern civilization produces profound and 
widespread anxieties, anxieties which under favorable circumstances act as 
stimuli to achievement, but which in the neurotic create a picture of himself 
helpless before an inescapable danger. Dr. Horney everywhere emphasizes 
the intricate interdependence of anxiety and repressed hostility; each augments 
the other, until the process if uninterrupted climbs corkscrew-fashion to produce 
greater and more intense feelings of helplessness. Four defenses which are 
commonly erected against this helplessness she differentiates as follows: affe: 
tion, submissiveness, power and withdrawal. All are attitudes characteristi 
of normal behavior in our culture; their characteristics as found in neuroses 
stem from the fact that the neurotic is driven to reliance upon them as 
defense against his anxieties, and that this protective function to which he puts 
them fundamentally changes their characteristics. Spontaneity and discrimina 
tion disappear, just as a delicate choice of food disappears in overwhelming 
hunger. 

Of these defenses against anxiety the pursuit of affection and of power 1s 
of greatest importance in our culture and is discussed in greatest detail. The 
motto of the neurotic who demands affection for reassurance against his 
anxieties is, “If you love me, you will not hurt me.” He is, however, 
incapable both of steady affection and of belief in his own loveableness. He 
must be loved at any cost. And his demand is insatiable and unconditional 
Any rejection augments his hostility and unbearably increases his anxiety 
Dr. Horney does not confuse with sexuality this neurotic need for love and 
explicitly lays aside Freud’s assumption that dissatisfied libido is the driving 
force in such seeking of affection. The CEdipus complex she regards as 
itself a neurotic formation of this type, not as a primary human experience. 
Just as important in our culture as the neurotic demand for affection is the 
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neurouc demand for power, prestige and possession. As over against normal 


striving for power, which is born of strength, this neurotic striving is born 
if weakness. It is a defense against anxiety and, like all neurotic defenses. 
is undiscriminating and insatiable and inseparable from hostility. 


These two most important neurotic defenses in our culture are obviously 
ompatible. One cannot step on people and be loved by them at the same 
Yet it is Dr. Horney’s own experience that such incompatible striving is 


found in all neurotics. For the sociologist one of the most suggestive chapters, 
Recoiling from Competition,” is that which deals with this conflict. 
Dr. Horney believes that guilt and suffering in the neurotic personality 


ir as desperate expedients, and not because the neurotic desires suffering 


because guilt is a fundamental datum. She discusses illuminatingly the 


tions guilt and suffering are made to serve. It is these functions in the 


ality which in therapeutic practice, she believes, it is so important to 


itangle. 


] Neurotic Personality of our Time is a volume which presents a 


um of concrete material. The interpretations are stated and discussed 


than argued and proved. Certain points make for difficulty in using 


Horney’s interpretations for further thinking: for example. the charac 


n of the neurotic is made only in terms of greater and less, and the 


of neurosis is presented as a conflict among irreconcilable courses of 


Both points raise questions and could profitably have been pre 


d at greater length, this fuller discussion leading perhaps to clearet 


will without doubt provoke much discussion among psy 


rists. It should do more, for it throws into sl arp relief the inter 


dence of psychological and sociological work when it attempts more than 


descriptions. By stating so clearly her conviction that the conflicts 
d in neurotic persons in a given culture correspond to the ways of life 


own in that culture, Dr. Horney suggests a fruitful series of problems 


ding the cooperation of students of social problems and of individua 


ology. 


Rutu Benepici 


Columbia University. 


HioLocicaL Time. By P. Lecomte du Nowy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. xvi + 180. 


The conception of a “biological time” presented in this book is not clearly 


fined, and it is difficult to summarize the steps which lead up to it. Mor« 


1 two-thirds of the book is devoted to an account of the author’s work 


the rate of cicatrization of wounds carried out in the laboratories supported 
the Rockefeller Institute during the World War. The part which is 


ant to the title is the author’s demonstration that the rate of healing is 


tion of the age of the patient. “A wounded man, forty years old, 
atrizes at a rate which is almost twice as slow . .. as that of a man of 
nty. And a child of ten cicatrizes five times more quickly than a man 


ixty.” The argument for a biological time begins with this fact, that “at 


different ages it takes different lengths of time to accomplish the same amount 


work: the cicatrization of one square centimeter of a wound.” But in the 


hysical world, when we show that the amount of work done is a function 
time, we may reverse the relation and use the amount of work as a 
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measure of time. If we do this in the case of wound healing, we arrive at a 
physiological time which does not proceed alongside of physical time but changes 
its rate of flow during the life of the organism. This new kind of time, in 
which the amount of healing effected per unit of time is constant, seems to 
be what the author means by biological time. 

The question naturally arises whether we should accept this time as a 
standard to which to refer vital processes or merely regard the rate expressed 
in physical time as a function of age. Du Noiiy is in favor of adopting a time 
system peculiar to the organism and argues his case first by attempting to 
discredit physical time. “We have no means of ascertaining whether th 
velocity of cellular reparation or that of the flow of the time employed to 
measure it fluctuates.” This is not a very convincing argument, since it seem 
to imply that all physical clocks vary together during the healing process in a 
deceptive way, which is at least not likely. He supports the argument by 


ypealing- to “logic” in “borrowing a standard of time from our specifi 


evolutive cycle” and in referring “all our internal phenomena to this wnit, 
which is no more arbitrary than the one we commonly employed up till now 
There are, of course, other physiological processes which might be use 
in setting up an internal time-system. Why is cicatrization to be preferred 1 


metabolic rate or pulse rate or the growth of the organism as a whole or i 
The author’s answer is that such phenomena as cicatrization a: 


its parts? 
cellular proliferation are “fundamental "—in fact, are “life itself.” The spe 

of the nervous impulse, for example, could not be expected to vary wit 
biological time because it is an “epiphenomenon.” These extreme statements 
are not elaborated, and in attempting to discount the significance of oth 

processes the author seriously weakens his case. If most of the processes o! 
the living organism fail to conform, just what does vary according to tl 


biological time established by the rate of healing? Only two cases are cited 


the manufacture of red blood cells, and another to be considered in a moment 
They scarcely outweigh the admitted exceptions, and the reader is not likely 
to agree that we should refer “all our internal phenomena” to such ar 
impractical clock. 

The remaining case,-which is of special interest to the psychologist, is clear} 
the one at the back of the author’s mind throughout the book. It is tl 
philosophical conception of an experienced time—drawn chiefly from the works 


of Bergson, who is slavishly quoted,’ and amplified with a rough account of 
time according to the theory of relativity. All this is apparently intended 1 
induce the reader to accept an egocentric view. “The only time which count 
for man is his own time, the time which extends between a cradle and a 
tomb.” “We have inside us a machine which registers time: our subcon 
science. We also have a machine which conceives time: our intelligence.” 
An experienced or felt time is important to the author because it almost cet 
tainly depends upon the physiology of the organism. It is difficult to para 
phrase the argument at this point, but the author seems to contend that the 
external time of science is imposed upon the outside world from within and 
that biological time must, therefore, assume tremendous proportions in unde: 


standing our conception of nature. No analysis is given of the operatio 


1A sample of the worship of Bergson (p. 28): “There is in Bergson’s l’Evolution 
créatrice a remarkable anticipation of the principle of indeterminacy: ‘Thus cur ind 
viduality develops, grows, and matures incessantly. Every moment adds something 
to what was before. We will say more: not only new but unpredictable.’ Thes 


new 
lines were published in 1907, twenty years before Heisenberg. 
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derlying the concept of time, either physical or experienced, and it may be 
d that this part of the book remains at the stage of unclarified speculation. 
The author’s method of dealing with experienced ume is at least enter- 


g. He would like to show that ume is felt in reference to an internal 
y 


In 
system rather than to an external clock, and he therefore appeals to the 
ilar notion that a day seems longer to a child than to an old man. Since 
has no quantitative data on the felt duration of a day at any age, he 
inces the theory thet each day is appreciated as proportional to the reciprocal 
the number of days already experienced. “The year of a five-year old child 
s long to him because it represents one-fifth of his existence. . . . For 
an of fifty it will be only one-fiftieth.” From this relation he constructs a 
for the appreciation of time as a function of age and finds that it very 

rly coincides with his curve for the rate of cicatrization! 
Ihe psychological problems that would arise in treating such a question 
rimentally are not considered. What is actually happening when one esti 
duration, how one could compare the estimates of a five-year-old and a 
year-old, how two such existences could be represented physiologically 
e ratio of seventy to five, are only a few of the questions which the reader 
kely to raise and find unanswered. And yet this psychological aspect of 
gical time is its only claim to consideration. So far as the treatment of 
sychological processes is concerned, the author has not shown that an inde 
nt time-system is either realiy necessary or even advantageous. It is, in 

obviously inconvenient. 

must be said that the author tries valiantly to make himself clear. His 
il point is highly involved verbally, and it may be that he has made the 
ent as understandable as it can be to anyone, himself included. He has 
this while willingly imposing upon himself the handicap of a cautious 
generally undogmatic exposition. Not so much can be said for Dr. Alexis 
who contributes an introduction. “The time of our body,” Dr. Carrel 
is not the same as physical time, that is, the time marked by a clock. 
al time is an aspect of the cosmic world. Inward time, an aspect of 
es.” Equally unqualified is his surprising statement that “the knowledge 
ysiological time is equivalent to the knowledge of life itself, because time 
ot be separated from life.” This through-the-looking-glass logic stands 
Carrel in good stead when he attempts to establish the practical value of a 
ideration of biological time. He offers two consequences of such a con 
ration. Since it is desirable that the difference between the temporal worlds 
arent and child should be minimized and since the bearing of children at 
“jt is, therefore,” he concludes, “ desir 


‘ 


irly age would achieve this result, 
for women to have children as early in life as possible.” The reader may 
ask what biological time has to do with this. The facts that suggest the 
premise may be due to a difference in biological time, but they present 
elves as practical matters of everyday life. The conclusion represented by 
refore” is simply that by bearing children at an early age a woman will 
young mother. His second conclusion that “every moment of the existence 
1 child must be utilized for his formation” is likewise a practical matter 
h has little to do with how long each moment may seem to be to the child. 
hese are fair samples of the practical significance of the notion of biological 
e, the reader is left with very little reason, either theoretical or practical, to 
ndon the usual methods of dealing with the temporal aspects of biological 
rocesses. B. F. Skinner. 
University of Minnesota. 
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EssAl SUR LA CREATION aARTisTIQUE. By Liviu 


Rusu. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp 
460 

In the Introduction to his Essai sur la création artistique M. Rusu outline 
his position: he will attempt to penetrate into the psychic processes of the artist 
For, strange as it may seem, many writers in trying to understand the work of 
art, have ignored the artist himself. Rusu wishes to reinstate the artist in the 
central place, to show that a study of what leads him to create a masterpiece is 
necessary for its proper understanding. His approach though primarily psych 
logical is also aesthetical, for the question of the relation of these psychological 
processes and achievements to the Good must of necessity be involved. Ulti 
nately he feels that a dynamic, rather than a static, aesthetic theory should bx 
the fruit of his own labors. Throughout the book, and in this review, the word 
artist is used in its widest connotation. 

Part I is concerned with an analysis of the fundamental elements in the artisti 


process. Dissatisfied with such suggestions as those which hold that the artist 
psychic processes are something mysterious, M. Rusu goes back to the simple 
forms of expressive movement known, to those of the Hydra, finding in th 


movements an expression of a state of internal unrest leading to the reéstablish 


ment of equilibrium. The very necessities of life, then, give birth to various 
forms of expression, and tl is raised the question as to whether similar bi 
logical needs are sufficient to explain creative expression such as is found 1 
primitive art. Even in its primitive form, however, Rusu rejects the idea th 


the “specific source” of all artistic creation, a term which may be defined 
the attitude taken against the disequilibrium of the inner or piritual life, 
attitude which combats this internal unrest with a creative effort. Biologi 
urges are important but their importance is indirect, in that it is not thei 
expression which gives rise to the artistic creation, but rather the reaction against 
them. This battle constitutes the driving power of the artist. There is an inner 
turmoil involved which compels the creation of order out of chaos. And it i 
the affirmation of the spirit in opposing these urges that gives value to 
tcome, 

Part II deals with those aspects of the artistic creation which may be said t 
take place in the Unconscious, a preparatory period which precedes that of th 
inspiration, elaboration, and execution of the work. The Unconscious contains 
both innate and acquired dispositions, the creative genius depending on the 


richness and variety of the latter and on the strength of the former. All great 
artists, Rusu believes, have come in close contact with the world of reality, bu 

he enemy of art, contributes to its richness throug! 
the acquired dispositions of the Unconscious. There are alwavs problems seett 
ing beneath the surface, striving for expression in order to reduce the psychi 
tension. But though the conflict is necessary, there is a desire for order whicl 
is equally strong. This order is seen as the subordination of parts to the whole. 
and for its achievement a continual effort is required. Spiritual order is th 
result of an active creative process; the greater the effort required to produce 


such internal order, the more the artist experiences himself as a free individual 
and a true creator. There follows here an interesting discussion on the relation 
of genius to madness, Rusu being prepared to admit the narrow margin between 


the two without feeling that it in any way degrades the artist. There is a 
common problem for the artist and for the man who becomes insane, namely 
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the fact that their inner worlds are tremendously compelling and that the 
ichieving of some internal order in the face of spiritual chaos is a crying need. 
[he artist is he who can, by tremendous effort of will, harness the forces which 
wamp him and externalize his inner struggle through some medium. The 
sane person, on the contrary, has not the power to handle the forces of his 
ner world. Both can be contrasted with the average man, whose spiritual 
torment never reaches these limits. 
In Part Ill we are dealing with the conscious phase of creating, the moment 
Inspiration being that instant when a clear image of his conflict is first 
parent to the artist. At the price of suffering, the nature of his unconscious 
flict is made explicit to him. The testimony of artists as to the relative 
portance of what is “given” in this moment of inspiration is interesting, 
rying from those who merely “listen” to those whose revelation is minimum. 
quiring conscious effort even at this point. When the stage of Elaboration is 
reached, the critical attitude enters in. There is also a great variety of testimony 
{rom artists as to how much such elaboration deviates from or adheres strictly 
to the original inspiration. Common to all, however. is the essential factor of 
e will. Only by a continuous effort of will can the artist continue to elaborate 
is inspiration and fight for the unity which must be won from his inner chaos. 
The phase of Execution involves a consideration of matter and form. Rusu 
eheves that in all good art the deepest impulses dictate the requisite and 
levant material into which these inner conflicts must be translated. In 
ediocre art the matter is not so dictated, but rather an arbitrary material and 
rm are selected. Form and matter dictate a certain order of their own. thus 
ding in the clarifying of the inner problems. Hence the lack of clarity in 
ertain forms of present day art indicates, according to Rusu, a failure of the 
tist to achieve that final equilibrium; such artists remain in the obs urity of 
the unconscious period, and mirror that chaos in their work instead of fighting 
rough to an equilibrium. All great art, he feels, achieves simplicity and clarity. 
All that we have considered so far in this analysis is preliminary to an under- 
tanding of the “vision of the world,” the outlook, of all great artists. For 
Rusu is interested in the fundamental significance of the psychic phenomena 
ich he has investigated. In Part IV, perhaps the most interesting section of 
vhole book, three types of “vision” are contrasted and the art inherent in 
discussed. These types are the “Sympathique,” the “Démoniaque équili 
and the “Démoniaque anarchique.” Raphael, Mozart and Lamartine are 
ven as examples of the first type; Goethe, Leonardo da Vinci and Bach of the 
ond; and Baudelaire, Rodin and Beethoven of the third. Put briefly, the 
tlook for the first type is characterized by an initial harmony, a profound 
icalism and fundamental optimism. An effect of sun and light permeates their 
ld and their work. For the second type there also exists an essential har- 
ony with the real world, but it is a harmony wrung from bitter struggles, 
hieved only after attempts to reconcile the apparently opposing forces in the 
rid. But for the third type the torment is never really terminated: the 
ruggle keeps on until the end. The intensity of the fight never permits a 
irmonizing with the outer world. 
rhe artist’s work, then, results from the attitude which reveals his outlook on 
and his conception of the meaning of existence. Work is a necessity for 
um in order that he regain his spiritual equilibrium. He has the courage to 
uffer, and the flower of this suffering is what he gives to the world in his work. 
A brief review cannot really do justice to this book: the numerous illustrations 
drawn from the letters and journals of the artists quoted are in themselves 
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fascinating reading. The style is clear. Some of the observations make onc 
feel that M. Rusu must be something of an artist himself, for assuredly not al! 
his insight comes from the study of other men’s experiences. But in addition to 
these considerations there seems to me to be a wider significance to the book 
Creative thought, though met with par excellence in the artist, is not entirely 
alien to the ordinary mortal; and as psychologists interested in thought, norm 
and abnormal, our own and that of our “ subjects,” we may find much that 
stimulating and suggestive in this book. 

Harrower 

Montefiore Hospital, New York. 


Tue Nature of Human Nature anp Orner Essays 1n Sociat PsycHorocy 
By Ellsworth Faris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xii+ 
370. 

Mr. Faris dedicates his book to his teacher in social psychology, George Herbert 
Mead; but in the opinion of the reviewer this is an instance in which the tea 
is more indebted to the pupil. In insight, in application of theory to fact and 
fact to theory, in analysis of the compelling forces of social psychology, in lucidity 
of exposition and incisiveness of argument I find this book greatly superior t 
the posthumously published trivialities and repetitions of the master. On eac! 
of these counts it achieves a place of first rank among contributions to socia 
psychology. 

The book contains papers written by the author during the past thirty yea: 
edited, where necessary, and brought up to date. In their original form the 
were so fundamental and sound in thought and exposition that little subsequent 
editing was necessary. Such papers are not easily “dated”; they do not beco: 
outmoded. Whether Mr. Faris was the first to formulate these respective fund 
mental principles I do not know; but he was certainly among the very first; and 
his papers are among the best on those phases of his subject. While it was 
popular to depict savage mentality as essentially different from that of civilized 
man he published a paper on the mentality of preliterates in which he pointe 
out that no such differential exists; when ethnologists were fumbling for a prope: 
descriptive term to designate the peoples with whom they work, he gave us t! 
excellent term “ preliterates,” a name which was promptly adopted by at least on: 
writer of a textbook in anthropology; when instincts were still the order of th 
day as an explanation of the fundamental drives in man, he countered with hi 
inquiry, “Are instincts data or hypotheses?” and showed that most of t 
instincts are not only hypotheses but poor hypotheses at that; when crowd 
phenomena were explained in terms of imitation, he showed that who and what 
men imitate depend upon the complex of sentiments and ideas in the heads of 
those who imitate, and that the phenomena of crowd psychology are not 
explained by the easy interpretations which had generally prevailed. He has 
shown the inadequacy of the concept of consciousness of kind as an explanation 
of why men join various movements or sects, pointing out that often the reason 
lies in the fact that people wish to be with those who are not like themselves 
and whom they wish to be like. And, finally, he has said some excellent things 
it seems to me, about punishment, the training of children, effective education, 


and the limitations of behaviorism. 

Since it is not possible in the confines of a book review to examine these anc 
other points with the care that they deserve, we shall have to pass them by with 
a mere mention. Can one identify the main point or points of view of the 
author out of which these various expositions and convictions have arisen? 
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ieve the author has been able to take a long step beyond his predecessors in 
ial psychology by reason of the two-fold fact that he saw the culture limita- 
ns under which their respective theories had been dev eloped, and that he was 
to transcend these limitations by viewing problems from a larger perspec- 
which included the concept of the relativity of culture. 
lo be specific: a theory of instincts does not tell us why the instinct of 
gnacity, for example, produces wars in some cultures and not in others: under 
provocations but not under other apparently greater provocations; or, 
ed, how war can be reduced to individual pugnacities, inasmuch as coopera 
1 with one’s fellows seems to be a sine qua non to the prosecution of a cam- 
zn. Psychologists, like other members of the group, have been so completely 
ditioned, intellectually and emotionally, to the culture medium that they 
been unaware of that compelling culture; and only acquaintance, direct 
carious, with another culture could make them aware of it. For culture, 
Warden has indicated, is a fundamental conditioner of conduct and belief. 
: culture which makes the instincts, not the instincts that make culture: or, 
accurately, what we have taken to be instincts are only culture traits. One 
merely go from one culture medium to another to see that such is the case. 
rns of behavior have geographical distributions and historical distributions, 
e the cultures have geographical and historical distributions, and the 
rn of individual behavior is a function of culture. 


re accounts for culture in the same way that life accounts for life, and 
iccounts for man. Some will regard this statement as tautology. Whether 
logy or not, to us it seems the only answer. Granted that man creates 
ire, history and ethnology tell us that any one individual creates so small a 
t of it that his contribution is minimal and of little significance in comparison 
the portion which he absorbs from the culture. Hence to know the specific 
rns of human behavior it is essential to know the culture more than to 
the individual. In other words, the ethnologist can predict with a great 
more accuracy the patterns of behavior of individual B in a specified 
re, if he knows the culture and not the individual, than can the psychologist 
knows the individual but not the culture. If such is the case—and that it 
case can be amply demonstrated by making the test—then the ethnologist 
ld of a factor of considerable import as an explanation, that is, prediction 
1an behavior. 
wonders why behaviorists do not study the patterns of human behavior 
an ethnological survey yields, and then give us a theory which explains 
diversified patterns and their respective geographic and historical distri- 
ms. Perhaps they have unconsciously (behavioristically) assumed that our 
jue) culture is a cosmic phenomenon rather than a passing episode in 
in history. 
innot refrain from paying high homage to the author for the eminently 
nd common sense, the penetration of thought, the wit devoid of witticisms, 
nity and intellectual poise, and the happy literary medium which charac. 
s every chapter. If this is high praise, I can only say that no item of it is 
| lightly. I have long advocated a law which would make it impossible, as 
nearly always inadvisable, for any man to publish more than one book. 
iid now like to insert a proviso that Mr. Faris be made an exception. 
ed I think he has anticipated my amendment by writing more than one 
| book within the covers of this volume. 
Wirson D. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Naven. By Gregory Bateson. New York: Macmillan Co.; Cambridge: The 


University Press, 1937. Pp. xvii+286; 28 plates. 

The book Naven is a description of the ceremonies of the Iatmul people of 
New Guinea in which men dress as women and women dress as men, together 
with an attempt to explain this behavior in terms of constructs indicating certain 
cognitive, emotional and sociological aspects of latmul culture. The work is of 
interest to psychologists in its latter aspect chiefly, for in the attempt to explain 
the Naven ceremonies the author presents the outline of a dynamic social anthro 
pology. The field data are in no sense excess baggage, however, for from them 
it is clear that these are empirical theories shaped by hard facts and testable in 
other concrete situations. For the purposes of this review, however, the facts 
of latmul culture which “prove” the theories will not be included. 


The behavior with which the author is primarily concerned is neither 
behavior of groups, nor the peculiar behavior of particular individuals, 
rather, the characteristic behavior of the “standardized individual” when | 
participates in the Naven ceremonies. The question of how the standardized 
individual should be concretely defined, e.g., as the average or the ideal, is | 
open. Bateson is concerned rather with conditional or “synchronic” explana 
tion, i.e., with explanation in terms of the momentary conditions which n 
sarily result in the momentary behavior. This sort of explanation the author 


opposes to the “diachronic” explanation which is concerned with the p 
of cultural change, that is, with historical, or precipitating causation. 


The synchronic conditions which are considered to be determinative of stand 


ardized behavior are certain aspects of the cultural configuration. These 

tive, cultural factors do not imply the existence of a super-individual entity 
group mind; they are, rather, constructs derived from the pervading, gen 
characteristics of a culture, or, in other words, from those characteristics w! 
may be recognized over and over again in the most diverse cultural cont 


These constructs signify that aspects of culture are both the expression of tl 


lardized behavior of the individuals making up the society, and also 1 


stanc 
use of this standardized behavior. 
The specific explanatory constructs proposed are as follows: (1) Etho 


tematic aspect abstracted from a culture which may be defined as the expre 
{ 


n of a “culturally standardized system of organization of the instincts and 


the emotions” of individuals, i.e., the needs and desires which are emphasi 
and the values and satisfactions which are approved. (2) Eidos: the expre 

of the culturally standardized cognitive experiences of individuals—the “ logical 
structure of the phenomenal world which may be inferred from the standardized 


behavior. (3) Sociology: the needs of the group as a whole. (4) Econo 


(5) Developmental psychology. The last two are mentioned as important and 


as systematically equivalent to the others; they are not considered in detail, 
however, as the n 

According to tl 
of the cultural ethos, eidos, sociology, etc. By inference from many st 


ecessary field data were not assembled. 


no 


1e¢ author’s view, every detail of behavior reveals something 


details. one can construct the matrix of these interconnecting causative fact 


the “setting,” in terms of which any particular detail appears natural, and is, in 
fact, inevitable. 

In addition to demonstrating the reasonableness of his explanatory principles 
for the particular behavior under consideration, Bateson considers one other 
fundamental problem: What are the processes which give rise to, which main 


tain, or which lead to typical changes in a particular cultural configuration’ 
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While recognizing the importance of inherited factors in certain cases, and of 
rly training in others, the author does not consider these factors sufficient to 
count for all the phenomena observed. As a supplementary factor he pro 
the mechanism of schizmogenesis: a process of differentiation in the 
rms of individual behavior resulting from the reactions of individuals to the 
eactions of others. Specifically, if for any reason the action alpha by individual 
4 normally leads to reaction deta by individual B and, similarly, the deta action 
f individual B leads to the alpha action on the part of individual A, it is clear 
fs behavior will become more and more a/pha-like and B's behavior more 
| more beta-like. For example, wite A likes to talk; an appreciative audience 
is her only requirement, and the more appreciative her audience, the more 
ithusiastic her conversation. Husband B would rather listen; an interesting 
nteur makes him happy, and the more enthusiastic the story, the more 
fied he is to listen. Inevitably in this simple group the talking ethos of the 
wife and the listening ethos of the husband are fostered. This, Bateson calls 
nplementary schizmogenesis. On the other hand, if action alpha by indi 
vidual A stimulates individual B to action alpha, and vice versa, we have the 
behavior of both individuals becoming more and more alpha-like. This is 
ed symmetrical schizmogenesis. Considerable space is devoted to a stimu 
discussion of instances of inter-individual and inter-group schizmogenesis 
* two sorts and to the control and outcome of such processes. 
It is clear that Bateson’s view of the cultural standardization of personality is 
similar to that of Ruth Benedict. He has, however, gone further in making 
xplicit and reasonable the sort of causation involved and the processes which 
ay be at work. In this respect Bateson approaches in many details the 
matic position of Kurt Lewin. 
This book is clearly the work of a man in the process of developing a 
systematic and methodological point of view of great promise, and one which 
peals to the experimentalist as embodying empirical, testable theories. The 
ystem is not yet, however, complete, a circumstance which leads to confusion 
ind at times makes the argument difficult to follow. 
Rocer G. Barker. 


Harvard University 
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